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Statue of Gen. George B. McClellan, 


veiled at Washington, D. C., May 2. Frederick MacMonnies, Sculptor. 
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INVITATION. 

ye are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he cover-page illustration shows the Wash- 


i - Maj.-Gen. G 3. Me- | 
ington statue of Maj.-Gen. George I c-| wealthy, yet he was one of the men who have 


Clellan, already mentioned in this column, 
but dedicated only recently, after many delays. 
Happily it was worth waiting for, and comes 
at last in season to serve as a striking contribu- 
tion to the art of Memorial day. Opinions have 
differed as to the generalship of the officer thus 
honored; but probably ‘‘ Little Mac’’ com- 


| ‘school week,’”’ when the pupils of the schools 


manded the personal affection of his men in a} 


greater measure than any other Northern soldier, 
and one can hardly conceive a veteran visiting 
the national capital and failing to make pil- 


grimage to this. dignified and impressive 
memorial. ‘ 


a 


tena thera po were busy in Boston on cer- 
tain days of this month, when, in the course 
of subway construction, the foundations of the 
Old State-House were uncovered on the State 
Street side. Although the building) itself was 
erected in 1748, there seems good reason to believe 
that it rests on the foundations of its predecessor, 
built in 1711, and that now, for the first time 
in almost two centuries, those State Street walls 
see the light of day. The cement had dis- 
integrated. A blow with a crowbar would 
dislodge a mass of wall as easily as one would 
break glass. Under such conditions ‘‘chips’’ 
abounded, and the Italian laborers took about 
as much time to hand them up to the people on 
the sidewalk as they devoted to their work. 
& 
oa of the fairy-tales that come true are those 
of the quiet and retiring alumnus who sud- 
denly drops a cart-load of dollars into alma 
mater’s lap. One of our smaller colleges has 
just received almost a half-million.from a grad- 
uate of 1865, who was not remembered by the 
faculty, and unknown to most of the alumni in 
his own city. Probably he had meditated the 
gift for years. A man who was able to make 
such a one. might easily have been prominent 
in the affairs of the institution; but he kept to 
himself, and left it for his will to tell the whole 
story. That was not the best way, for a man 
should ‘‘show interest,’’? even if he cannot 
actively help; yet the legacy proves that he 
meant well. 
* 
espatches say that the protected cruiser 
Boston is likely, following a recent survey, 
to be taken off the list of our fighting fleet. 
The Asiatic station is hard on a vessel, and the 
Boston has made a long stay in Eastern waters 
—which reminds one that it took part in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, being then commanded 
by a Massachusetts man, Capt. George F. F. 
Wilde. The cruiser justified its flag by the 
performance there. Nor is that the only inter- 
esting fact in its history, another of significance 
being that it headed the ‘‘new navy.’’ The 
keel was laid in 1883. Later in the same year 
the Atlanta and the Chicago were begun—and 
thus the White Squadron came into being. It is 
amusing now to recall our pride and interest in 
those vessels, toy ships as compared with their 
successors, for the Boston’s displacement is only 
about three thousand tons; yet they were good 
ships, too, and although, for fighting craft, 
twenty-four years is a long lifetime, it is un- 
pleasant to see one of them go. 
% 
he invasion of woman into the realm of man 
seemed to take a long step forward when 
she began to be licensed as an officer of vessels. 
Quite a surprising number have joined in that 
movement—the latest being a woman of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, who has just become first 
mate, and authorized to serve, if she wishes, 
as a coastwise pilot. Yet in reality this is no 
new thing. In the days of all-American crews, 
when the wife of a captain went to sea with 
him, she frequently learned navigation as a 
matter of pleasure, and if occasion arose, was 
ready to turn her accomplishment to use. 
Probably in a hundred of the old seafaring 
families of New England there lingers a tradi- 
tion of a voyage when, the officers being dead 
or disabled, the captain’s wife took command 
and brought the vessel home—a tradition which 
in more than one instance has an evident basis 
of fact. Knowledge and courage licensed these 


| their friendship. 











great-grandmothers of ours, ‘The ofticial certifi- 
cate so proudly displayed by modern woman 
can show no better authorization of ability to 
control. e 


he scholars of Cambridge, as well as the rich 
men of Boston, honor the memory of Jean 
Louis Rudolphe Agassiz, and from May 20th | 
to 28th will celebrate the anniversary of his 
birth. The week beginning May 20th will be | 


will visit the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, which he founded, and on May 27th, 
the eve of his birthday, his own pupils who 
survive—a distinguished company of men and 
women—will meet to tell of his attainments 
and his attractive personality. Germany and 
Switzerland should be represented, too, for these 
nations share his fame, not to mention Great 
Britain, whose Professor Lyell stood sponsor 
for him when he came to this country. That 
was in 1846, when he was nearly forty, having 
been born at Motier, Switzerland. He came 
here with a commission from the King of 
Prussia to study certain zodlogical conditions, 
and he meant to go back, but he married a 
Cambridge woman, joined the Harvard faculty, 
and stayed. Incidentally Professor Agassiz 
discovered a great copper-mine that made him 


‘‘no time to get rich.’’ He crippled himself 
repeatedly by his researches, to the extent that 
he had to establish a private school at his home, 
and the mine was discovered in the course of a 
lecturing tour intended, as was the school, to 
mend the family fortunes. Longfellow, Lowell, 
Emerson, and all our noted men of that genera- 
tion were his intimate friends. He deserved 
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UNDER THE OLD ELM. 


prea Old Elm, which ceased its long life 
in the year 1876, sheltered many a notable 
occasion with its spreading branches. One of 
the last events which took place under its green 
guardianship was the celebration of the anni- 
versary of Jesse Lee’s first sermon, preached 
in 1790, and thus commemorated eighty-five 
years later. The delivering of that discourse 
added a religious association to the historical 
interest which clustered round that gnarled old 
tree trunk. 


Jesse Lee, a young man from Virginia, went 
to Boston with the intent of taking up the 
ministry. His creed, however, that of Method- 
ism, _ not then found favor in that city, 
and he could not find a place in which to 
preach. After having been turned away from 
one church after another, he resolved to deliver 
his a in the open air, from under the 

He gave notice that he would take his 
poe at the Old Elm on Boston Common, and 
there preach a Sunday sermon. Open -air 
preaching was not usual in those days, and a 
bp the soon collected, which was much moved 

of minister’ s eloquence. 

he use of a church te me still denied to the 
one Methodist, he continued his preaching at 
the elm. At last he gained so many followers 
that he was able to establish a house of worship. 
Boston then was a town of less than twenty 
thousand inhabitants. The old monument = 
Beacon Hill stood opposite the preacher as he 
gave his outdoor sermons, instead of the State- 
House with its gilded dome. At that time there 
were seventeen or eighteen churches in the town. 
Communication with New York was carried on 
by, — of two stage-coaches and twelve horses. 

he seed planted by Jesse Lee grew with 
the city. In 1875 the Common was thronged 
with the large audience which was celebrating 
the founding of Methodism in Boston by the 
young minister so many years before. 
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SOOTHING LEGACY. 


hen people asked Miss Amanda Green 
what she received from her aunt in the 
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The Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
Thorough preparation for admission to universit pg, = 
fessional or business life. The Rt. n 
D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. basin 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M., Head Master. 


The School of Agriculture | ( 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, | 
bw ae an ae ersof Estates. For par- | 
iculars address Prof. F. RER, Jamaica Plain, le 


The Cambridge “School of Nursing. | 
Term Opens the First Monday in October. 


Nine months’ preparatory and three years’ training in 
all departments of Nursing, under qualified teachers. 
Graduates fitted for positions in any field of Nursing. 
Last six months elective work. Apply to the Principa 


Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, een. 
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city as a legacy, Miss Green always ‘seek 
grimly and stepped toward her fireplace. 


** Aunt always said she should remember * 
in her will,’’ Miss Green would say, ‘‘and al- | 
though I knew the family traits, I id caleulate | 
on a few hundred dollars, she being worth 
somewhere up in the hundred ya 4 But 
what she didn’t leave to her son all went to the 
college where he got his education. 

“ss was stated in the will that I was to 
choose ‘any remembrance from among the house- 
hold furnishings’ that I wished. 

‘*T chose this pair o’ bellows,’’ and Miss Green 
would lift a well-worn article from the peg 
where it hung. *‘Some folks wouldn’t sense 
the fun I’ve got, out 0’ these old things. Aunt 
Rebecca wouldn’t ever let ’em be used for fear 
ye * *d start up the fire too much. I’ve sat over 

ying blaze in her fore-room with my eyes 
on this pair 0’ bellows till it seemed as if my 
gaze would fetch ’em right off their hook! 

**Now I take ’em down, even when ’tisn’t 
necessary, and I work ’em back and forth hard 
as I can, and it eases my feelings so that by the 
time 1 hang’ em up I’m ready to say, ‘Poor old 
Aunt Rebecca!’ instead of—well, ”something 
quite different. ’’ 
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THIN CREAM. 


Nobody in Cedarby liked to say that Amos 
Howe was habitually untruthful, but his | 


old neighbors had a cautious way of a | 
his statements. 
*‘It’s best to take anything Mr. Howe says 


with a good pinch of salt, isn’t it?’’ asked a 
newcomer to vedarby. } 








‘*‘M—yes,’ > admitted one of the old residents. 
“Or if a re real partie’lar, it might be jest 
as well ‘to set Amos’s remarks away to cool for 
a while, and then if any thing rises to the top, 
skim it’ off, and that’ll be about all you can 
take without injuring your digestion, ma’am.’ 


“KNOCKABOUT” 
Suit for Boys. 


Ages 7 to 17. 

"Tein Suit is substantially trimmed 
with tough and durable linings, 
threads, etc., and the seams are 

double stitched and stayed with tape, 

rendering them impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our patent 
“cavalry” or double knee, and extra 
pieces and buttons accompany each suit. 

Our “KNOCKABOUT ” Suit is got- |) 
ten up to resist hard and unremitting 
usage, and parents will find it a most 
satisfactory investment at 


$6.00. 


Mail orders qnnety filled. Send age of boy. 


NOTE. The name “Knockabout” is original 
with us, and copyrig hted. It guarantees care- 
fully tested ner s and sound workmanship. 
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“Penolia” 


and 


Boiled Rice. 


Penolia is refined pea- 
nut butter. Recom- 
mended by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Serve a common 
table spoon full of 


ach 

dish of boiled rice. 
One of the most deli- 
cious and pleasing com- 
binations you ever tried. 
One-Pound Jars, 25c. 
Sold by leading grocers. 
Booklet, ‘‘Penolia 
Recipes,” sent free. 


C. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Map of the World 


95 cts. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
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AT FACTORY PRICES. 


Wood, Enamel, Tile 
and Glass Lined, 


As Advertised in all the Leading Magazines. 
THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY 
50 C ial St., Bost Mass. 


(3 minutes from State St.) 

















FROM THE FAMOUS & 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten _ 
comfort and con 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
— for a journey 


or Pim piazza. doet fine quality 
fur feit, in thy fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in ud $4 and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Send size wanted to 

TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, “MASS. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 

















Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
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Any pressure 
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W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 































**Handifold’’ is 
used in thousands of 
the best homes and 
in many of the largest hotels, 
office buildings and public institu- 
tions in the land, and is making new [| 
customers daily. Why? Because it isa 
i fine, soft, sanitary paper in neat dust- 
proof package that serves one sheet at 
atime without litter, bother or waste. 
The Only Thoroughly Satisfactory Paper. 


Ask your dealer for it by name—Handifold. 
If he tit we'll send Sample Package free. 























HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
114-116 Bedford S8t., Boston. 
Mills at Leominster, Mass. 
















OFF FOR A CRUISE 





“Wychmere’ 


In Casco Bay, Maine. 


Boys’ Nautical Camp and 
Summer School. The ideal 
outing. Three cottages. 
Tents, Power-boats, Sail- 
boats, Canoes. 
Send for booklet. 

D. B. McMILLAN, Phys. Direc., 
Worcester Academy, 

Worcester, Mass. 
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7 S ANDY” was tall for 
her sixteen years, but 

GPA so lithe and slender 
that she did not look awkwardly 
overgrown. There was some- 
thing birdlike in her poise upon the rider 
of the rail fence. Black ‘‘mammy’’ scowled 
at the sight, and said, authoritatively: 

‘‘Now you, Sandy, Miss Alexandry Fair- 
lie, you get yo’se’f right down! Yo’ mother, 
my mistis, done ’pend on me to fotch you 
safe back to her, an’ I’m gwine do it!’’ 

‘*No, you won’t. I'll take myself back 
safe,’ Sandy retorted, making as if to 
clamber down inside the fence. Mammy 
groaned. 

‘Stop dat! Why ain’t you skeered of 
things like gals ought to be? No matter 
what I ever tol’ you ’bout—ha’nts, boog- 
lums, mad dawgs, you laughs at me. De 
g’rillers is worse’n all of ’em put togedder. 
How you know dey ain’t a whole passel of 
’em hid out in dat bush parster?’’ 

“I?m not afraid of them—nor of any- 
thing. Daddy says the Fairlies never knew 
how to be afraid,’’ Sandy said, sitting a 
little straighter, and running her fingers 
through her wavy hair. Her sunbonnet 
swung upside down from her left arm—in 
its usual place, said the fine golden freckles 
powdered thickly over forehead and cheeks. 

She ran on: ‘‘You wait for me, mammy ! 
There’s a nice low stump for you to sit on 
—and you know you’re tired. I must have 
a little fun with Princess Royal. I’ll ride 
her round the pasture just twice.’’ 

-**You holler good and loud if anything 
ketches you,’’ mammy said, in a relenting 
voice. Then she sat down, not upon the 
stump, but on a bank of warm turf beside 
it, and began to eat mulberries from the 
basket she carried. The mulberries had 
brought both of them afield. It was late 
June, with a white, hot sun climbing up 
the sky, yet in every shady spot there were 
lingering beads of dew. Mammy scorned 
shade. She was a bit tired, also fat and 
scant of breath. In five minutes she was 
nodding like a mandarin—in ten, she lay 
sound asleep, stretched at ease on the turf, 
with her head well pillowed on one cush- 
iony arm. 

Sandy loved the bush pasture for many 
things. Liberty was almost the chief of 
them. There she could forget how nearly 
she was a young lady, whistle to her heart’s 
content, and take as long steps as she chose. 
There, and there only, she rode bareback 
at full gallop — which was ever so much 
more thrilling than riding in saddle. 

She had been riding all her life. It was 
easy for her to recall the time when the spelling- | 
book was a great mystery, the first reader a 
burden; but if her life had depended on it, 
she could not have told when she was first made 
mistress of stirrup and rein. 

The Civil War was at its height. Wake 
Forest plantation, Sandy’s home, lay in Middle 
Tennessee, which for two years had been a 
debatable land, vital to both the contending 
armies. Blue squadrons and gray swept shut- 
tlewise across it, weaving each a bloody thread 
in the fateful web of history. 

When the blue was uppermost; Wake Forest 
mourned; when the gray came to its own, all 
was joy. Then Capt. Alexander Fairlie rode 
to Wake Forest, with his company at his back, 
halted an hour or two, or it might be a day, 
then went about whatever business happened 
to be in hand. Since he was a captain of scouts, 
with a picked company, both men and horses, 
the marching and counter-marching kept him 
more than reasonably busy. 

Because of lying well off the main-travelled 
roads, only straggling bluecoats ever blundered 
upon Wake Forest. But those stragglers served 
to set up a lively apprehension there, which 
was made still more acute by the impressment 
of a team of handsome bays on their way to 
mill. Mrs. Fairlie, who was frail and nervous, 
did not let Sandy out of her sight for a month 
afterward, 

Life was in those days a long agony to the 
poor lady. Time in passing showed her that 
the bluecoats were not all ravening wolves, but 
as the fear of them abated there came a new 
and worse terror—that of the guerrillas. Land- 
pirates were they, plunderers pure and simple, 
wearing either uniform or none, as best suited 
their schemes, outlaws from both armies, their 
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M°CULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 











“I KNOW WHAT YOU GUERRILLA 


S ARE—THIEVES, COWARDS AND 


WORSE, DESERTERS.” 


hand against every man. They rode 


age nor weakness, burning home- 
steads wantonly, killing the defense- 
less solely through blood lust. 

So far Wake Forest had mar- 
velously escaped them — possibly 
because they had a wholesome dread 
of its master’s vengeance. Still it 
was the fear of them, much more than of the 
men in blue, which had made the bush pasture 
a refuge and an ambush for whatever stock at 
Wake Forest could be spared from the crop. 

To the casual glance the bush pasture was 
desolate enough—a big, worn-out, high-lying 
field, strongly fenced, showing red galls about 
the rim of it, with innumerable deep gullies 
running down to the big, broken swale a little 
at one side of the middle. Two or three wet- 
weather streams threaded the longer slope, run- 
ning in from the higher woods, their courses 
marked by thickets of scrub-oak, sumac, wild 
plum-trees and stunted sassafras, all bound and 
interlaced with savage tall catbriers. The hills 
rising in sharp ramps from the swale were 
thickly overgrown with hazel, dogwood and 
winter grape-vines. 

But it was the big swale, at least twenty 
acres in spread, that showed the real jungle— 
every manner of vagrant wilding growth, spring- 
ing rank and tall, the sapling thickets vine-hung 
throughout, and buttressed by ramparts of black- 
berry clumps and raspberry thickets. Curious 
small open glades dotted the jungle—and there 
grass and self-sown clover fought valiantly 
with the all-pervading sedge. 

Wild roses abounded. They were dropping 


bloom—yet Sandy found enough for a wreath | 


before she had walked twenty yards. Her feet 





were drenched, her homespun skirt 


dew still hidden in the rank green 
A delicate vanilla scent 


elder flowers, a little past full blow. 

When Sandy had the rose wreath 
on her head, she broke a giant elder 
cluster, held it above her as a fine 
lady might hold a parasol, laughed at her 
shadow, then pursed her lips and began to 
whistle ‘‘Dixie’’ with all her might. 

After three bars she stopped, listening anx- 
iously. No rush of frolic hoofs met her ear. 
She whistled again—this time more shrilly. 
As she stopped, she heard a neigh, long and 
plaintive, but changing quickly to a merry 
whicker that was drowned in the noise of a 
rapid run. Sandy put a hand above her eyes 


see for the tangle. In a moment something 
broke out of it—a black filly, clean-limbed, 
deer-eyed, with the finest tapering muzzle, and 
showing blood in every line. She came on at 
a full run, her head high, and snorting disdain. 
Once she checked her speed, and gave a vicious 
sidewise kick, as if disposing thus of some 
invisible tormentor. 

**Lazy, lazy girl! You don’t deserve to be 
Princess Royal!’’ Sandy said, folding her arms 
as the filly dashed at her. ‘‘I believe you were 


cess Royal had stopped short a yard away, and 
stood moving her head very slightly up and 





nose or ears, she made a half-step forward, 
nuzzled the folded arms apart, and rubbed her 
head against Sandy’s breast. Instantly Sandy 


asleep—at nine o’clock in the morning,’’ Sandy 
went on, still keeping her hands hidden. Prin- 





was draggled to the knee with the | 
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melted. She flung her arms 
about the filly’s neck and began 
to say, ‘“‘So you are really 
sorry, pretty girl,’’ but stopped 
short, as her fingers fell upon a 
damp streak just back of the 
ears—she knew it unmistakably 
for a halter mark. 

**So! Somebody has been 
riding my beauty! I must see about that,’’ 
she said, looking closer at the filly’s head. 
Besides the damp streak there was a scratch 
—made no doubt in slipping tether. 

The matter must of course be looked 
into—but that was no reason for missing 
her ride. Sandy gave a little soft cluck. 
Instantly Princess Royal turned broadside 
to her mistress and stood still, although 
with a very high head. Sandy tweaked 
one ear and gave the arching neck a fillip, 
saying, ‘‘Oh, but you are a proud piece!’’ 
Then locking three fingers in the filly’s 
mane, she sprang upon her back, balanced 
herself, clucked sharply, and said: 

**Now for it! Go!’’ 

A wagonway, partly overgrown, ran 
round the bush pasture, just inside the 
fence. With almost human _ intelligence 
Princess Royal picked her way to it, tread- 
ing soberly so long as there was a tangle 
of herbage about her fetlocks. Once in the 
wagonway, she struck a rapid fox-trot, 
breaking from it quickly into a single-foot, 
from which, before half the round was 
made, she swung into full run. Whatever 
the gait, Sandy sat like a centaur, her left 
arm hanging free at her side, her right hand 
plucking at leaves and vine tips, or thrust- 
ing them aside if they threatened her wilt- 
ing rose crown. 

She had flung away the elder cluster, but 
as they came to a fresh clump, she snatched 
off a bough of it even more richly flowered. 
A little later, when they had made three 
parts of the circuit, Princess Royal stopped 
short, and stood tossing her head up and 
down in the most determined fashion. 

‘*Lazybones! Thisisnorideatall. Not 
once round! Go on!’’ Sandy said, flicking 

the filly’s ears with her elder-flowers. 
Princess Royal turned half-about, and paced 
delicately into one of the grassy glades. 
There she put her head down until her 
nose touched the ground, and turned round 
twice, feeling carefully for stocks and stones. 
Satisfied that the turf was soft and springy, 
she put her head between her fore legs, 
raised her quarters and kicked hard, thereby 
depositing Sandy upon the grass. 

Sandy did not mind—indeed, to be thrown 
thus was nearly the best of the fun. She 
knew Princess Royal would not run away. 
Always after pitching off her rider, the filly 
stood, lightly tossing her head, looking craft- 
ily down at her mistress with half-shut 

eyes. Sometimes Sandy played a trick in return, 
by lying limp and still until Princess Royal 
nipped her ear or arm, or thrust a soft nose 
delicately into the hollow of her neck. 

But commonly the ride lasted very much 


| longer. Sandy knew there was something wrong 





| 


down. Finding that Sandy did not stroke her | 


even before she heard Princess Royal snort 
angrily, and scrambled up, to see her standing 
rigid, with dilated nostrils, flattened ears, and 
wickedly glaring eyes. 

A stir in the deeper tangle made the mare 
snort again. Sandy stepped to her side, and 
made to lay hold of the foretop, but for the first 
time Princess flung up her head and backed 
away. She was trembling all over, and sweat 
gathered on her flanks. 

With a flying leap Sandy caught her, locked 
her arms about her neck, and somehow scram- 


| bled up on the mare’s back, just as a drawling 
and stared down the pasture as far as she could | 


voice said: 

**T gonnys, gal! You must be wantin’ to go 
to a funeral mighty bad.’’ 

Princess Royal snorted again, and shook 
herself hard, but Sandy kept her seat. A man 
had come out of the thicket—youngish, with a 
vacuous face rather than a wicked one, tow- 
colored hair, and water-blue eyes. 

His coat was also blue—a discarded army 
jacket, that set awkwardly above brown jeans 
trousers and cavalry boots armed with ferocious 
spurs. A pair of wicked -looking revolvers 
swung at his belt. Upon one fist he was twirl- 
ing a slouch-hat, its bravery of tarnished gold 
cords showing that it had once belonged to an 
officer. 

All this Sandy noted at a glance—a glance 
that told her she was facing one of the dreaded 
guerrillas. 

Her heart gave one quick, startled leap, then 
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beat evenly as ever. She looked the man over, 
the while soothing Princess Royal by loving 
pats and murmurs, and thus keeping her quiet 
as the guerrilla approached. 

‘*Yes, sir-ee, Bob! Ye must wanter die!’’ he 

repeated, as he halted ten feet away. ‘‘Why, 
that thar’s the very same devilish black ’un 
that throwed me and Jim and the leftenant a 
little spell back, and then up and slipped loose 
when we thought we had done tied her hard 
and fast. She must be mighty wonted to you. | 
Hiow else in the nation you ever ketched 
her I cain’t see. You get down, and keep 
a-holt of her while I come with the rope. 
And don’t you tune up to ery, neither. We 
are jest bound to have her—us guerrillers. 
We know hosses, we do. Ain’t nothing 
else in this parster can tetch her—though 
I’m bound to say thar’s some pretty middlin’ 
fine stock. ’” 

‘*Yes! This is Wake Forest. My father, 
Captain Fairlie, would not keep any but 
good horses,’’ Sandy said, proudly. 

The guerrilla whistled, and fell baek half 
a pace, muttering to himself, ‘‘Cap’n Fair- 
lie! Here’s a to-do.”’ 

Then aloud he’ said, ‘‘Well, miss, we’re 
right down glad of that. We—we air, ye 
know, sorter on his side of the fence— 
stragglers, ye know—been cut off. We'll 
be obleeged for yer help, though’’—with a 
hint of threatening—‘‘we can get on with- 
out it.’’ . 

‘*You will have to get on without it,’’ 
Sandy said, wheeling Princess Royal half- 
about. 

The mare had never been bitted, but she 
obeyed the touch of her mistress’s hand 
as a well-broken animal might answer the 
rein. She was just four years old, and 
from the day she was foaled had been 
Sandy’s comrade and playmate. Thus it 
happened that although she was not even 
halter-wise, and resented .skittishly any 
other touch or approach, she followed Sandy 
like a dog, and at a word from her would 
go, stand still, back, leap, or change gaits, 
breaking sometimes from the slowest walk to 
a full run. 

All this, of course, within plantation bounds. 
In all her life Sandy had never been outside 
them alone. The bush pasture lay at the far 
edge of the place, with a woods-road bounding 
it—a road that two miles off ran into the turn- 
pike. The guerrillas had probably come in by 
this road—certainly wherever they had entered 
they had left a broad gap. That was their 
invariable habit. Sandy could never beat them 
to the house; besides, the sight of them might 
kill her mother. But the gap! Once well 
through it, she was sure she could outride them. 
Princess Royal was seven-eighths thoroughbred, 
and although grass-fat, was game and swift. 

“O-ho! Puttin’ on airs like a ’ristocrat!’’ 
the guerrilla said, putting a hand to his belt. 
**Reckon ye think ye can run away from us. 
Thar’s more’n me ye got to answer. We ain’t 
never yet hurt a gal creetur,—we don’t want 
to, neither,—but shore’s you try that runaway 
game, you’ll find out yer mare may be fast— 
but a bullet’s faster.’’ 

‘*Touch me if you dare! 














If you can! 
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Tr WO storms met on the up- 
lands, and when in the 
PERG bright sunshine, four hours 
later, the farmers went down to see, 


they found the gulf road with its 
seven bridges practically swept out 


of existence. ~s 
‘*There’s room for a creek and 1 
room for a road, but there ain’t room 7a 


for both,’’ said an old hunter, when i} 
it was first talked of. ‘‘Twice I’ve 
seen that gorge boilin’ twenty feet 
deep with yellow water—and it will 
come again, it will come again.’’ 
But the young men had built their 
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| Deady’ hang you higher than Haman!’’ 


Sandy retorted. ‘‘l know what you guerrillas 
are—thieves, cowards—and worse, deserters. 
Maybe you can kill me. Unless you do, you 
shall never have Princess Royal.’’ 

While she flung the defiant words at the man, 
Sandy was settling herself more firmly in her 
seat. Over her shoulder now she saw the guer- 
rilla’s hand fly up toward her with something 
bright in its clutch. 

Like grass bent before the wind, she fell 
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“ PRINCESS ROYAL.” 


flat, face downward, upon the mare’s neck, dug 
her heels in the flanks, and cried almost in 
Princess Royal’s ear: 

‘*Run, honey-girl! Run! Run! Run!” 

Princess answered with a quick, plunging 
wheel, a leap, a forward surge, then a steady 
settling into full gallop. Bullets sang after them 
—one so close it burned the mare’s quarter with- 
out scarring it; but none did real harm. 

As Sandy came to the gap a hundred yards 
down the fence she was not surprised to see a 
man spurring toward it from the heart of the 
swale, with a second coming headlong down 
the wagonway facing her. They were well- 
mounted—upon Selim and Ilderim, chestnut 
geldings that, next to Princess Royal, were the 
pride of Wake Forest stables. 

She must get through first. Prone along the 
mare’s back, she laid her arms about the crea- 
ture’s neck and cried entreatingly in her ear, 
‘*Faster, Princess! Faster! Run for life!’’ 

It made her heart sing to feel the mare stretch 
underneath her, farther, faster, with waxing 
power in every leap. Then she swept through, 
and with a wheeling plunge, went straight 
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down the woods-road in the direction of the 
turnpike. 

Together the carbines rang out behind her, 
the balls cutting leaves and tips from the tall 
overgrown hedgerow. By the time the pursuers 
were well out in the road Princess Royal led 
by a good fifty yards. They were too disdain- 
fully certain of riding down their quarry to 
think of wasting more powder and lead. With 
loud whoops they swept after. But do what 
they might, they could not gain upon the fleet 

creature running free of rein or stirrup or 
girth, until the road, dipping sharply, ran 
across a wimpling stream. 

Princess Royal was hot and thirsty— 
anger is the thirstiest of passions, and her 
encounter with the halter had made her very 
angry. Perhaps she felt something of peril 
—certainly she had run as if she knew she 
ran for life. But she was wild to stop, 
drink her fill of fair water, and catch the 
breath she had so freely spent. 

In spite of Sandy’s pleading, her head 
went down as she plunged into the stream. 
She took one deep swig, pawed the water 
impatiently, then made three steps up- 
current and drank again, until she heard 
the guerrillas ery, not thirty yards behind, 
‘Stay still thar, you pizen gal! If you 
don’t, we’ll shoot off yer head !’’ 

By way of emphasis, a bullet sang three 
feet above them, chipping bark from a tree 
across stream. Princess Royal was out of 
the ford and up the bank in three leaps, 
running as gamely, as gallantly, as if she 
had not wet her throat. 

But it seemed hopeless to think of gain- 
ing the lost lead—the road rose steadily in 
a long, gentle acclivity. It was a sort of 
tunnel through the green, shady woods, 
with a blur of white light at the far upper 
end. The light blur meant the turnpike— 
and safety. Sandy knew the guerrillas 
would not venture upon the highroad thus 
in daylight. 

She lifted her head the least bit, and 
looked over her shoulder. The chase had 

neither gained nor lost, but that gave no comfort. 
Princess Royal was tiring fast. She was running 
indeed almost wholly upon blood and courage 
now. 

Sandy felt the reek of sweat all over the 
black neck, and saw foam-flakes fly from the 
mare’s mouth, as other foam-flakes gathered 
white from counter to tail. Full of grass and 
water, in soft, high condition, it was little short 
of a miracle that the good beast had run so well, 
and so far. She could not run much farther. 
Sandy set her teeth. Better go till she dropped 
in her tracks than fall into the hands of such 
wretches as those behind. 

Up, up, up, panting, almost sobbing, with 
bursting eyeballs and laboring heart, the black 
mare drove. Now and again she staggered the 
least bit, now and again, too, there was a little 
rolling in her gait. But she neither stayed nor 
faltered. The soul, the spirit, the courage of 
a dauntless. line, cup - winners, four - milers, 
steeple-chasers, kings of the countryside, carried 
her on and on. She would do or die. 

Sandy was silent now, except for a babble 
of love words. She could not ery—she seemed 
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road in the creek-bed under the cliffs, WAM he 





and for eighteen years it had been 
their outlet to the world, and the 
delight of all teamsters and pleasure drivers, 
Two hundred feet above, the hemlocks almost 
touched, and in the hottest summer days the 
water flowed ice-cold there over the stones, and 
the damp, earthy smell was most refreshing. 
The hunter was dead, but the flood had come 
and the road was gone. 

For days they went-down, looked, said little, 
and went home. ‘Then a leader rose, and they 
followed him, men and boys, old and young, 
into the gorge to rebuild. 

The place was a tangle of rocks and drift- 
wood, caved banks and fallen trees. The ma- 
terial was all there, but the task for them was 
tremendous. Farm-work was at the rush, and 
haying was coming on in a week or two. 

**We must have more help here,’’ said Barney 
Seott. ‘‘They’re all glad enough to use the 
road; they must’ come down here and help | 
build it. I’m going out for them to-morrow 
morning. ’” 

He went as far back on the hills as the 
Widow Bodine’s. ‘‘I know you’re having more 
than your hands full to get along,’’ said he, 
“*but 1 hear you’ve got a good yoke of cattle. 
Can’t you send ’em down a couple of days? 
i’ll get some one to drive ’em all right.’’ 

**Nobody drives the steers but me,’’ said a| 





| black-haired boy, appearing suddenly 


his mother. 

**How old is he?’’ queried Scott. 

“‘T’m ten, going on eleven,’’ said Billy 
Bodine. 

“*Can they pull??? said Scott. 

‘*They’ve never been stuck yet,’’ said Billy, 
stepping a pace forward, ‘‘and they never will 
be—while I drive ’em.’’ 

*‘He brought them up from calves,’’ said 
Mrs. Bodine, laying a hand fondly on the boy’s 
head, ‘‘and they’ll do almost anything for him. 
This year he’s doing nearly all the work with 
them, and such loads as come into this yard I 
never saw the likes of.’’ 

Scott looked the boy over sharply, but Billy’s 
eyes gleamed defiantly back at him. 

**You’ve got a boy there, Mrs. Bodine—a 
boy and a half,’’ said Scott, in a low voice, 
| that Billy might not hear. ‘‘You needn’t worry 
many years more, I see. Send him down with 
his wonders to-morrow, can’t you? I’ll see 
that he’s done right by in every way. 

‘It’s about time those calves felt being 
stuck!’ he called, good-naturedly, at Billy, as 


| he rattled off; and Billy’s face looked serious 


for a long time after. 
The steers created much amusement when 





ing. Billy was not seen at first. He walked 


| gravely behind, carrying a long, thin whip, 


with a little flat lash at the end that would not 
have killed a fly. 

‘*Ho! ho! ho!’ ‘So boss! 
**Are they coming or going?’? ‘‘Moo! moo!’? 
“Find the boy!’ ‘‘I can see them move!’’ 
‘‘Hear the wind whistle through their horns! 
Slow ’em down, Billy; you’ll raise a dust if 
you’re not more careful!’’ ‘‘ Whoa, Buck! 
See that knee-action! What speed — what 
speed |’? 

The little fellow’s face was aflame and his 
eyes held to the ground. He saw Scott beckon- 
ing from the lower end of the working, and he 
had to pass the entire gang. This was a 
trying ordeal to the lone-living hill boy, and 
he felt miserably sick and ready to ery. 

But Buck and Bright swung steadily along, 
not seeming to mind in the least, and Billy, 
gazing fixedly at their hind feet, took from them 
just enough courage to go through, with a 
cramping back and arms gripped straight down 
at his sides. 


So boss !”? 
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‘Don’t mind them, boy,’’ said Scott, kindly. 
‘*We’ll show them a few things yet. Try this 
one first.’ He hooked the chain about a large | 
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to herself to have turned to steel, save for the 
keen pain of impending loss. 

**You—you won’t mind, honey-girl? You'll 
know I—tried to save—you—as you tried to 
save—me!’’ she said, rubbing her cheeks softly 
upon the dank, reeking mane. The light blur 
was growing bigger, and the hill was past, but 
she knew they must lose the race. In a hun- 
dred yards more—in ninety—in eighty— Princess 
Royal would fall, never to rise again. 

Sandy shut her eyes, but opened them almost 
instantly. Her quick ear had caught the stamp 
of horses, evidently standing some little way 
in, at the side of the road. She raised her 
head, and looked with all her eyes. She could 
see nothing in the green gloom, but her ear 
said she was not mistaken—it-heard so insistently 
the teasing tinkle of rowels, the wheezy crying 
of stiff new leather as men unconsciously stirred 
in saddle. There were men, mounted men, 
ambushed on each side. 

She sprang down, and almost forcibly whirled 
Princess Royal out of the beaten track. The 
mare staggered, almost to her knees, but recov- 
ered herself, and stood with hanging head, her 
loud, labored breathing drowning the fainter 
sounds. 

Whooping in triumph, the guerrillas came at 
them. As they leaped down, from each side of 
the road sprang men—men with set faces, drawn 
sabers and taut reins. In front rode a bluecoat 
colonel, who roared mightily : 

‘‘Surrender, you dogs! Hanging is too good 
for you; but your sort needs examples !’’ 

It was all over in a minute. Before Sandy 
more than caught breath, a file of men was 
riding on toward the Federal outpost with her 
pursuers, and the colonel, who had somehow 
seemed to understand all things by instinct, 
was pouring something down Princess Royal’s 
gullet. 

“Tt will save her—if anything can,” he said, 
with a reassuring nod, ‘‘but she’ll hardly ever 
be up to another such run.’”’ Then, after a 
minute, he added, with a quizzical smile, ‘‘You 
must belong at Wake Forest—you are a Fairlie 
up and down. Alex Fairlie was my classmate 
at West Point. By way of warming up the old 
friendship, I am on my way to his plantation 
for remounts for my men. He was always the 
greatest fellow for good horses. What I see 
here proves that he has not lost the taste.’’ 

‘‘My mother will give you all we have, for 
bringing me home to her,’’ Sandy said, blushing 
deeply. 

It was part of her religion to hate every- 
thing in blue—yet here was a cheery gentlemdn, 
claiming friendship with her father—a claim 
she was persuaded Captain Fairlie would not 
deny. Then his eyes were so merry, his voice 
so rich and full, his smile so kindly, she could 
not help but like him, even if there had been 
no question of gratitude. Perhaps Colonel 
Arrowsmith read her mind. What is certain 
is that he patted her head indulgently, and 
said: 

‘Nobody shall take away your Princess 
Royal. I’ll see that you have a safeguard for 
her from our headquarters; and after this I 
think the guerrillas won’t bother you; they’ll 
know they have both Alex Fairlie and Uncle 
Sam to reckon with.’’ 
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rock. The men were all watching, 
and still throwing their gibes. 

Billy stepped ahead and spoke 
some low word, and the rock heaved 
from its bed and went slowly but 
steadily up the creek-bed to its des- 
tination. And with the first twang 
of the tightening chain and the 
pulling creak of the yoke all the sick- 
ness and fear passed from the boy, 
and he threw his head far back and 
looked them in the faces. 

In a half-hour Billy and the steers 
had won completely. Praises were 
heard from every side. Rocks that 
every horse-team had failed on, rocks 
and stumps they had not dared to 
try, came one after another into place 


beside | they appeared in the gorge late the next morn- | | with a slow, crunching, irresistible movement 


| that told of tremendous power. 

What a pair they were! Straight-backed, 
white-horned, fifteen hundred pounds apiece, 
dark red in color, and round and smooth as 
weasels. The boy’s voice had scarcely been 
heard. He talked to them gently, as to 
brothers at play, and they answered him in 
work, 

A massive hemlock-tree, sixty feet long, a 
prostrated monarch of the old forest, had slid 
down directly across the line of road. Its top 
was entangled high on the cliff, and its base 
had buried to bed-rock in the clay and gravel of 
the stream-bed. 

‘*That’s a tough proposition,’’ said Scott. 
‘*How to handle it, I wonder?’’ . 

Billy Bodine rose and looked long at the log, 
went over to his team, rubbed their necks, 
examined each part of the yoke, and then drove 
them straight over and across the base of it. 
The men watched him idly at first, but awa- 
kened when they saw him throw the chain 
round it. 

“T wouldn’t do that!’’ 


valled Seott. ‘‘The 


four best horses in this county failed to shake 
it, even.’’ 
Billy studied the footing, and made no reply. 
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He worked the chain-hook low under the nose 
of the log and the yoke well back upon the 
necks of the oxen, then gently steadied them up 
till the kinks came out of the chain and it sang 
taut and true. 

Then began eight minutes of the mightiest 
pulling ever seen in all that country, and as 
good work as was ever done by dumb brutes 
for a boy. 

For the first six minutes it seemed all failure. 
The tree quivered, but did not move. Its butt 
sank if anything deeper into the muck. The 
steers’ feet plowed the gravel and gave back 
repeatedly. They appeared to be dull—half- 
asleep, and not trying. 

With eyes still mild and slow-winking, they 
heaved and swayed about a quarter-circle; but 
the men noticed that the chain never slacked. 
It became ever tighter; its links whined with 
the tension, and it cut far out of sight into 
the old log, till it gripped at last the unrotted 
core. 

The pets were awakening now, and the tree 
was all atremble, the earth about its base 
bulging a little, heaving and settling back. Not 
a word came from the men. The only sounds 
were the creaking of the yoke and the gentle 
voice of Billy. 

He had begun quietly, talking low, whisper- 
ing at their ears, calling their names, petting 
and fondling them, and waving his long whip 
lightly above their heads. 

But soon his face became pale. He watched 
with anxious eyes the sinking feet, and his 
voice grew high-pitched and louder. They 
were straining mightily now — hopelessly, it 
looked, but the chain never slacked. 

This the old drivers of horses watched and 
wondered at; but the young men began to laugh 
and mock, calling in derision to Buck and 
Bright and to Billy. 

And what of Buck and Bright? The gentle 
light was gone from their eyes now, the lethargy 
from their frames. With feet sunk to the knees 
and noses touching the water, tails aloft and 
kinked, eyes fire-red and bulging from their 
sockets, they heard not the gibes—only the 
master’s voice. 

The chain sank in the log, the yoke sank in 
their necks, red froth began to show at their 
nostrils—and still they pulled. The men had 
become silent. 

‘*Stop it! Stop it!’? an old man cried. 
“You'll kill them! Stop it, Billy !’’ 

‘Stop them!’’ cried Barney Scott and some 
of the others. 

Bright, the nigh ox, had lost his footing and 
was nearly down; yet the chain never slacked. | 
The log with its load of earth had moved a| 
foot. 

Then Billy Bodine became a wild boy. 
Throwing whip and hat into the air, he gave a 
shrill ery, and rushed upon them with his bare 
hands. 

Bright gathered up his useless foot and placed 
it far forward in the gravel. It sank down 
and down, till it caught in some crevice of the 
bed-rock. The great beast felt that toe-hold, 
and throwing his whole weight over on that 
side, the muscles of that hind quarter began to 
bunch and roll and quiver in huge masses under 
the sweating hide. 

‘*Stop it! Stop it!’’ commanded Scott, 
springing down toward them. 

Then things happened. First a little crackling 
began up in the woods at the top of the tree. 
The stones and clay heaved about the base, and 
slowly, inch by inch, it came! Buck was set 
and holding; Bright was lifting—his whole 
body lined upon that one leg. 

And Billy? Billy was everywhere. With 
tears streaming down his face, he called to | 
them wildly. He leaped from side to side, | 
pulling at their horns, pushing at their drip- 
ping flanks, patting, beseeching, striking, 
shrieking. 

A quiver, a tearing of roots, a crunching of 
the rocks,—it moved ! it moved !—and through 
that gorge echoed a shout that will ring in the 
ears of Billy Bodine as long as he lives. 

The men who had laughed at him lifted him 
to their shoulders and gathered about the team. 
They wiped the lather from their heaving sides, 
examined their feet, their eyes, their necks— 
removed the yokes and bathed the chafed shoul- 
ders with cold spring-water, and pulled tender 
grasses for them to eat. 

It was in this way that Billy Bodine took 
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Tr O know how one may without instru- 
— ments—and with approximate accuracy 

2A) —obtain the height of trees, buildings, 
and similar lofty objects which are inaccessible 
to measurement ‘‘by hand,’”’ is a bit of simple 
knowledge that may sometimes be of great 
value—and is always sure to be amusing and 
instructive. 

For purposes of illustration take any tall tree 
that stands upon fairly level ground. 

Make a rough guess at the height of the tree, 
and mark a point that distance away, and on 
as near a level with the foot of the tree as pos- | 
sible. Accuracy depends largely upon this. 

At the point selected set firmly upright a rod | 
of known height—for convenience call it seven | 
feet above the ground. The operator must now 
obtain, if he does not already know it, the 
height of his eyes above the ground. For a 
man of five feet ten and a half inches, let us 








| pole forward or backward. 








his place in the neighborhood. It is in this 


great trouble; slow-starting, dull, emotionless, | 





| work outside of the 
home, what work 


patient, undiscouraged, improving with the 


increasing the school 
registers by bringing 





is best for her? My 
answer is: That work 
which yields a suffi- 
cient income and 
which, at the same 
time, both brings to 
the worker actual happiness in its per- 
formance and is as near in the scale as 
may be to woman’s most important and most 
satisfying profession — home-making and the 
rearing of citizens. 

The earning of money is, of course, very im- 
portant, but money will not buy everything. 
Social and economic conditions to-day are such 
that the average salary will purchase but little 
of what is commonly regarded as luxury. Still 
less will it of itself buy soul-satisfying happi- 
ness. If work, however, is of such a character 
that its very doing creates happiness, satisfies 
high ideals, gratifies the ethical longings to be 
of service to one’s fellows, and affords an oppor- 
tunity for constant mental growth, then is the 
worker fortunate; for she wins a double wage— 
a stipend of money and a treasure of personal 
satisfaction. 

All men and all women, however, are not 
alike. To some the higher yearnings are an 
unfelt mystery. These may find full satisfaction 
in doing to the best of their ability some humble 
mechanical task. Others, however, are blessed 
with greater ambition and imagination, and 
require for happiness the sense of being directly 
helpful in a spiritual as well as material way 
to those about them. ‘These seek the ministry 
or medicine, become nurses, or work at literature 
or the arts in which they can create things 





beautiful in themselves, a source of happiness | is 


to their makers, a means of uplift for others. 

Many, not finding the opportunity in their 
every-day calling, devote their spare time to 
satisfying their yearnings to do or become some- 
thing nobler. 

Many women teach. Now these women, I 
hold, win a living wage by their work, and in 
its performance have an opportunity to grow 
in spiritual and intellectual strength as well as 
to benefit others. Teaching, however, has one 
additional advantage—it is nearest of all womanly 
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professions to the profession of the home, and | 
its practice, instead of leading the teacher farther | 
from the possibility of suecessful home-making, | 
renders her constantly more capable of managing | 

and training children of her own. These are | 
the opportunities of the schoolmistress. 

Now what chance has a young woman to seize | 
these opportunities? What is the demand for | 
teachers, what salary may they earn? How 
may the profession be entered? 

In New York City alone, during a single 
year, nearly one thousand women are appointed 
to regular teacherships in the day elementary 
and high schools. If the evening schools and | 
the summer schools and playgrounds are in- 
cluded, the number appointed during the year 
is well above two thousand. 

So great has been the demand for teachers in | 
the past that, at times, difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient number of persons who possess 
the preliminary educational requirements de- 
manded of applicants and who also can pass 
the competitive examinations for license has 
been experienced. 

In other cities the demand is in proportion to | 
their population and the rapidity of its growth. | 
Certainly, therefore, there is at present demand 
enough for competent teachers—a demand far | 
greater than exists in any other profession open | 
to women. 

Moreover, this demand will grow rather than 
diminish. Immigration and the normal birth- 
rate are adding annually to our population vast 
numbers of children, and for these children 
teachers must be provided. The wide,adoption | 


-of laws for compulsory education and statutes | 


into school thousands 
of children who here- 
tofore have been child 
slaves in sweat-shops 
or factories. 

Moreover, education 
is rapidly becoming far more extensive. 
Courses of study are being widened and | 
enriched; new subjects are being introduced ; 
the number of high schools and high-school 
students is increasing by leaps and bounds. For 
these reasons the number of trmined teachers 
required is constantly increasing. The efficient 
teacher will never have difficulty in obtaining a 
situation. 

And what salary may the efficient woman 
teacher expect to earn? In New York City 
the woman teacher, on entering elementary 
school work, receives $600 a year. This salary 
is increased for satisfactory service $40 each 
year, until in her seventeenth year of teaching 
she will receive $1,240. If she teaches boys 
her salary begins at $660, and rises to $1,300 
in the same period. 

Long before she has reached the maximum 
salary as a regular grade teacher, however, she 
becomes eligible, through experience and study, 
to take examinations for higher grade positions 
or the lower supervisory positions, which will 
yield as much as $1,440 or $1,600 a year. She 










becomes eligible also in this way to take exami- | 


nations for a principalship which will give her 
an income of $2,500. 

If she begins as a high school junior teacher, 
she may start at $700, or if she begins as a 
regular high school assistant her first salary 
$1,100, and this increases $80 each year until 
she receives $1,900. Meanwhile she may qualify 
for the tests for a first assistantship, which will 
pay her finally $2,500, 

There are, of course, other positions, such as 
special teacherships of music, manual training, 
sewing, cooking, physical training and modern 
languages in elementary schools, the highest 
salaries for which are for women $1,200 or 
$1,400 a year after four or five years of service. 
Kindergarten teachers receive the same salaries 
as elementary grade teachers who have girls’ 

classes. 

All these positions which I have mentioned 
above are to be obtained after the necessary 
study and experience, as the result of competitive 
examination. 

There are, however, other rewards beyond 
these for unusual brilliancy and ability. Women 
directors of special branches are paid $2,500, 


fand the directors of kindergartens receive 


$2,700. Moreover, three of New York City’s 
district superintendents are women, and are paid 
$5,000 a year. The principal of one of the 


| training-schools for teachers is a woman who 


has a salary of $5,000, 

These salaries, first and last, are, as far as 1 
can judge, much higher than the general run 
of salaries, lowest and highest, paid to women 
in business. 
the business world who earn salaries higher 
than $2,500, but these cases are rare. 


The teaching position, in New York City at | 


any rate, has certain other material advantages 
over those in business. In the first place, once 


(after three years of continuously successful 
service), she holds her position, under good 
behavior, for life. If she is faithful and able, 
her salary increases yearly from the minimum 


until the maximum is reached. Finally, after | 


long service, she may retire honorably upon 


|} @ pension of one-half her salary, and so live in 


peace in her old age. Few business positions, 
on the other hand, are for life, and fewer still 
confer a pension in old age. 

Moreover, although the strain of the teacher’s 


work while ‘she i is in her classroom is indubitably | 


THE HEIGHT OF THE TREE 


say, this measurement is likely to 
be five feet -six inches—that is, 
four and a half inches less than 
the height. But if a tape is con- 
veniently at hand, it is better to c 
make an individual and accurate 

measurement. A 


in order to bring the eye into 
the desired plane. 

When the proper point is 
found, as indicated in the figure, 
the surveyor will see that he 
has furnished himself with the 
two similar triangles ABC and 





Now let the ‘‘surveyor’’ lie flat - 


on his back with his heels close against the | 
bottom of the pole. By ‘‘sighting’’ over the 
top of it, he must bring the top of the tree in 
direct line. 

In order to do this, it may be necessary to 
make one or two experiments by setting the 


Care must be taken, however, not to force 
the alignment by any stretching or ‘‘scrouching’’ 





‘P ADE. The length of the side 


AB is known to be in this case five feet and 


| six inches; the side BC is seven feet; the side 


AD is quickly measured, and found to be, let 
us say, sixty feet. 

The geometry student will turn naturally to 
the proposition about similar triangles and their 
homologous sides when he reaches this point. 


But for the general convenience, the simple | 


arithmetical process is given. Write out the 








| greater than that imposed on a woman in busi- 
way that oxen do their work—best when in | struggle—successful if given their own work ; ness, it is also true that her actual working 
and their own way of doing it. 


hours are fewer. She teaches from nine o’clock 
in the morning to three o’ clock in the afternoon, 
has her afternoons and all Saturdays and holi- 
days at her own disposal, and in addition enjoys 
a long vacation of eight or ten weeks. The clerk 
works from nine in the morning, or earlier, 
until five or six o’clock in the afternoon six 
days in the week, and is fortunate if she receives 
even two weeks of vacation. 


against child labor are| Now I do not mean that all the teacher’s 


time out of school is her own. If she is a con- 
scientious teacher, she must devote some of it 
to direct preparation for class work, some of 
it to the correcting of written exercises, and 
a good deal more of it to general study and self- 
improvement. But time so spent certainly con- 





There are, of course, women in | 


tributes to a woman’s mental growth and 
happiness, and is not to be compared in point 
| of value or pleasure with the extra hours the 
clerk spends at her monotonous employment. 

Teaching wins for the teacher, however, re- 
| wards other than monetary compensation and 
| growth through study and experience. It offers 
also an unequaled opportunity for service to the 
state and for gratifying high ideals, and offers 
them through a medium sheltered from the 
rough contacts of business, and at the same time 
very near in the nature of its problems and in 
the experience it gives, to the most important 
of womanly callings—home-making. 

In the first place, the teacher is charged with 
the significant task: of preparing the nation’s 
children for intelligent adult citizenship. And 
citizenship means more than the mere right to 
vote. Citizenship implies intelligence, honesty, 
self-respect and self -support, and a dogged 
adherence, even at personal sacrifice, to what is 
good and true. Only in citizenship of this kind 
are the elements of true patriotism. If in 
| addition to such citizenship the boy or girl may 
come to maturity with a sound body and an 
appreciation of the beautiful, he or she certainly 
may also become, through energy, invaluable 
to contemporary society. 

These are the things the teacher, as direct 
representative of the state, is employed to foster. 
Her instruction of the child in the rudiments, in 
civics, in ethics, in the manual arts, in physical 
training, her example to him of refined woman- 
liness—all are aimed at one result—to make 
him a capable citizen. Under her tuition, too, 
the child is given an opportunity to discover 
himself —to ascertain what his talents are; 
whether nature designed him to be a producer, 
a distributor, or an adviser—a worker with the 
forces of nature, a merchant, or a member of 
one of the learned professions. When he finds 
his true vocation, he becomes immeasurably 
more valuable to the state. 

We hear frequently of young women who 
sacrifice social life and ease to work in slum 
settlements, and their action is regarded as 
especially praiseworthy. There is no question 
that they are of great service, but their work, to 
my mind, is not so glorious or so useful either 
to the child or to the home as is the work of 
the teacher who, through her pupils, increases 
the efficiency of society and spreads through 
a thousand homes the gospel of sweetness and 
light. ‘Teaching, then, offers to the school- 
mistress these opportunities: to make a living, 
to study and grow, to be of service, to gratify 
ideals, and so to win a deeper contentment, a 
higher satisfaction, than money can purchase. 

Nor is this all. The teacher’s work ought to 
be the most valuable preparation for motherhood, 
should that final reward be reached. 

The work of the schoolmistress is with chil- 
dren. She must deal with all sorts and conditions 
of children—bright and dull, strong and weak, 
wellandailing. From all she must gain respect, 
| confidence and love. Over them she must exer- 
| cise strong, gentle discipline. She must learn 








a teacher has secured her permanent license | to deal successfully with each type of mind. 


She must acquire the art of effective application 
of educational methods. Above all, she must 
herself become possessed of a rich store of infor- 
mation in order to teach others what they should 
know. 

These powers, if the teacher ever is glorified 
into the real mother, will be of intense value 
in directing her own children’s education and 
in coéperating wisely with their teachers. And 
| the teacher who becomes the wife cannot forget 
| her ambitions and her love for education, and 
must inevitably in her own home give to all 
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proportion—or carry it in your head if you can 
—AB is to AD as BC is to DE. Putting this 
in figures: 5% is to 60 as 7 is to the unknown 
quantity—the height of the tree. Multiply AD 
(60) by BC (7) and divide the result by AB 
(5%), and the result is approximately 76 feet 4 
inches, the desired measure of the tree, 

With this formula firmly in mind the sur- 
veyor may secure the same result by a simpler 
method on the same principle. Drive the pole 
into the ground until the top is just at the level 
of the eyes ; then lie down and ‘‘sight’’ as before. 
Since the lines AB and CB thus secured are 
equal, the lines AD and DE will also be equal, 
and it is only necessary to measure the line AD 
in order to obtain the height of the tree. If 
the surveyor knows the length of his step, he 





can pace the distance, and thus measure the 
tall tree pretty accurately without the use of 
foot-rule, tape or anything of the kind. 




















about her 
achievement. 

These are the opportunities of the teacher. 
And how is a girl to become a teacher and gain 
these opportunities? In the first place, she 
must have a clear, logical mind, a strong char- 
acter, a gentle disposition and a good physique. 
In the second place, she must have, even for | 
elementary positions, a good general education, 
at least equivalent to a four-year standard high- | 
school course. 

Beyond this, she must have had special train- 
ing for teaching in psychology, logic, history 
and principles of education and methods of 
teaching—such as is given in a two-year normal 
course or a one-year course in education in a 
college. 

This requirement of professional or special 
training is now demanded by many cities ; and 
in some states, such as New York, no one may 
become a teacher without at least thirty-eight 
weeks of such training, or in place of it, long 
experience in teaching elsewhere. 

New York City requires the full two years 
of training after high school, or demands of 
college graduates either the completion of a sat- 
isfactory professional course of one year, or three 
years’ experience in teaching elsewhere. For 
high - school licenses, a collegiate course and 
either a year of professional study or of experi- 
ence is demanded as a minimum. 

The requirements for teachers of special 
branches and other licenses vary, although in 
each case professional training is an invaluable 
asset, which cannot in any case be offset by ex- 
perience. ‘To the girl who contemplates taking 
up teaching as soon as she finishes her school 
education, a professional course after high school 
is of prime importance. Without it, she cannot 
hope to enter the better paid 
public school positions of a 
large city. 

The great value of taking 
these courses early in life is 
brought home to me very point- 
edly nearly every day.. Young 
women forced unexpectedly to 
earn a living through reversal 
of the family fortunes come to 
me seeking positions. In many 
cases they have had fairly good 
educations here and abroad, but 
because they have had no pro- 
fessional training they are not 
eligible even to take the exami- 
nations for license. 

Frequently as I have dis- 
missed these young women, 
tearful because of the wise but 
inflexible law of the state, I 
have said to myself, ‘‘How 
wise the parents of these young 
women would have been, if 
they had given them the train- 

‘ ing which would have enabled 
them to teach in time of need !’’ 
Such a course would have been 
equivalent to the income from 
an insurance policy of from 
$20,000 to $80,000, a sum 
which few fathers are able to 
leave to each daughter. 

I know of no wiser course 
for the father of to-day, what- 
ever his circumstances, than to 
fit his daughters, if they have 
the natural ability for such 
work, to teach. 1 fancy that I 
hear some one say, ‘‘ But under 
this system you would give 
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| are these courses difficult to obtain. 


Many of the colleges and universities now’ 


meet the demands of the city school systems. 
Free normal! schools exist in many places. Many 
art schools, conservatories of music and physical 
| training-schools—I speak, of course, of the repu- 
table ones—give courses for teachers acceptable | 
| to school licensing officers. There is no reason 
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CHAPTER THREE. 


Tr HE next afternoon Beechcroft played 
Kensington High School. Kensington’s 
men were light, and Bert’s team scored 
seventeen points in the first half. Only regular 
formations were used, and there was little to 
awaken the onlookers to enthusiasm. 

In the second half the team was materially 
changed, Bert, Conly and Cotton giving their 
positions in the back-field to substitutes, and 
Hansel and two other linemen retiring. They 
hurried through the showers and rubdowns in 
the gymnasium, and were back on the side-lines 
in time to watch most of the second half. 

The leavening of substitutes in the Beechcroft 
team made a good deal of difference. The line 
showed many holes and the back-field was 
slower. Several times Kensington made her 








distance, and Bert, who was entertaining hopes 





many girls who will never teach 
courses in education and meth- 
ods, and so waste their time.’’ 

The time will not be wasted. I know of no 
better mental discipline, even for one who is 
not to apply the knowledge in a classroom, than 
is afforded by the logic and psychology which 
are recognized elements of every complete educa- 
tion, and the history and principles of education 
which will acquaint the student with some of 
the most valuable philosophy we have, and bring 
her into touch with some of the most important 
civilizing movements. 

The courses in methods, and, in fact, all these 
studies, ‘will help the student herself to study 
more effectively, and if she ever has children 
of her own will be of enormous service to them 
and to her in enabling her to direct their educa- 
tion more intelligently. 

Nor does it follow that in pursuing these 
courses the girl must delay the development of 
her particular aptitudes. She may have a 
marked taste for household matters; she can fit 
herself to teach domestic science. Her talent 
or interests may be for art, music, physical 
training, sewing, manual activities ; there is need 
for teachers who have mastered, and who have 
been trained to teach, these special branches. 
If she prefers languages or the sciences, the 
high schools may utilize her gifts. If she is 
especially fond of the care of little children, 
the kindergarten is open to her. If she has the 
gift of caring for the sick and is intelligent, her 
peculiar talents may prove invaluable in the 
special classes for physically or mentally de- 
fective children—a branch of education now in 
its infancy, but certain of wide extension. 

But to become ready for any of these oppor- 
tunities, the girl must have, in addition to gen- 
eral knowledge, the training afforded by a special 


“WELL, YOU HAVEN'T ASKED ME YET.” 


of reaching the Fairview game with an uncrossed 
goal-line, displayed uneasiness. The substitute 
who had taken Cotton’s place at quarter did not 
prove so good as was expected, and twice poor 
passes resulted in a fumbled ball. 

Kensington was unable to gain consistently 
through the line; so, having obtained the ball 
on a punt, she set to work trying the ends. 
The first attempt, a run outside left end, was 
nipped by King, who got through and tackled 
the high-school captain behind his line. 

But the next try worked better. There was 
a long pass from quarter to left-half, and the 
interference swung wide and rushed across the 
field. Cutler, who had taken Hansel’s place, 
was put out of the way without difficulty, and 
when the Beechcroft right end penetrated the 
interference and brought down the runner, it 
was only after a gain of fifteen yards; the ball 
was in the middle of the field. 

The next play was a plunge at center, which 
came to nothing. This was followed by a 
““cross-buck’’ at left tackle, and the gain of a 
yard. The Kensington quarter fell back for 
a kick on the third down, but the ball went 
to right half, and again there was a gain, this 
time round King’s end. For the first time 
during the game Kensington was inside Beech- 
croft’s forty-yard line. 

Kensington’s spirits rose. She hammered at 
left tackle for a yard, secured two more yards 
between right guard and tackle, and made her 
distance through left tackle again. On the side- 
line Bert scowled wrathfully and Harry made 
notes in a memorandum-book at Mr. Ames’s 
direction. It began to look like a score for 





Kensington. But her next three attempts netted 
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|his’ daughter this valuable opportunity—this 
form of cheap insurance. 

And my final word is—that the opportunities 
of the schoolmistress are, indeed, greatly to be 
desired, and that it is the duty of parents to 


| place these golden opportunities for womanly 


work and true service within the reach of their 


| daughters. 
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only four yards, and Bert sighed with relief as 
the ball was given to Beechcroft and the substi- 
tute quarter dropped back for a kick. 

Royle passed well, but Kensington, massing 
her attack at the right of the line, broke through, 
and when the ball left the quarter’s toe it struck 
full on the breast of a high-school player, 
bounded back, and went rolling toward Beech- 
croft’s goal-line. Swiftly the Kensington cap- 
tain was on it, rolled over, found his feet again, 
and raced toward Beechcroft’s goal. 

There was but a scant thirty yards to go, 
and for a moment it seemed that he had every 
chance of making it. Two Beechcroft pursuers 
were shouldered away by the hastily formed 
interference, and another white line passed under 
the feet of the speeding high-school captain. 

Then a boy in a light blue jersey broke from 
the pursuit, left the others, 
and bore down on the runner 
with the ball. It was Cam- 
eron. 

He eluded the first of the 
interference, was shouldered 
aside by the second, recovered 
instantly, and gained at every 
stride on the Kensington 
player. They were both inside 
the ten-yard line now, and 
Cameron’s arms were stretched 
for the tackle. But surely he 
was too late! No, for just 
short of the line he dived for- 
ward, his arms locked them- 
selves about the runner’s knees, 
and the two crashed to earth 
together a yard from the last 
white streak ! 

Bert smiled contentedly. 
Hansel, near by, shouted his 
delight. It had been a heart- 
stirring run, and Cameron’s 
tackle was one of the cleanest 
and hardest seen on the green 
that autumn. 

Beechcroft lined up on her 
goal-line and Kensington ham- 
mered despairingly at her, only 
to lose the ball on downs and 
race back up the field under 
a punt. A moment later the 
whistle sounded. 

As he trotted up the ter- 
race toward his room, Hansel 
reflected ruefully that the fel- 
low against whom he had 
undertaken to arouse school 
sentiment was the one who 
had saved the team from 
being scored on. His task 
looked more difficult every day ; 
while, to make matters worse, 
each day brought him an increase of liking 
for Cameron. 

‘Hang it all!’’ he muttered. 
wasn’t such a decent chap !’’ 

The next day was Sunday, and in the after- 
noon he set forth to find Phineas Dorr. It was 
not an easy task, for no one seemed to know 
where he lived. Finally he remembered that 
Phin had said something about the Congrega- 
tional Church, and after that it was easy. 

The house was a tiny white cottage with green 
blinds and a general look of disrepair. The 
paint was so thin that in many places the 
warped clapboards showed through it. 

On the corner of the house were two small 
signs. ‘The first read: 

Jobbing Done Here. 

Carpets Cleaned and Laid; Windows Washed ; 
Furnaces Attended to; Yards Cared for; 
Snow Shoveled. 

Odd Jobs Solicited. P. Dorr. 

The second held the brief inscription: 

Mrs. Dorr, Dressmaker. 


But in spite of its neglected exterior, which, 
after all, was somewhat mitigated by the clean- 
liness and neatness of the little front yard, the 
interior proved very homelike and attractive. 

Hansel did not penetrate farther than the 
hallway on that occasion, for Phin was not in. 
The person who answered his ring was a little 
woman of perhaps forty-five years. She wore 
spectacles, and the near-sighted way in which 
she peered up at Hansel seemed to add to the 
homely kindliness of her expression. Even had 
Hansel not known her for Phin’s mother, he 
would have guessed it from the resemblance 
between the two. Mrs. Dorr was very sorry 
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a strong stimulus to intellectual | course in teaching her peculiar subject. Nor i the father of moderate means cannot give | Phineas was out, and begged Hansel to leave 


his name and a message, if there was one. So 
Hansel scribbled a note on a slip of paper: 

I should like to have you come and put up a 
shelf for me when you have time. If you can call 
to-morrow afternoon between half past two and 
three I shall be at home. Yours, 

Dana. 22 Prince. 

That evening he mentioned to Bert his inten- 
tion of having a shelf put up above the couch 
in the study. 

**A shelf?’’ exclaimed ‘Bert, **What do you 
want a shelf for?’’ 

**My books.’’ 

‘*But you’ve only got about a dozen! What 
do you want a six-foot shelf for?’’ 

‘*T may get some more.’’ 

‘‘Hang it, Hansel, I think this place looks 
badly enough as it is without any home-made 
truck stuck round !’’ 

**Oh, you'll like it when it’s up,’’ answered 
Hansel, cheerfully. 

**T’ll bet I don’t! Besides, if you’ve got 
money to spend on furnishing the room, you’d 
better buy a chair with it.’’ 

‘*We’ve got chairs enough. Besides—Dorr 
needs the money.’’ 

“Oh!” said Bert, with a sudden change of 
expression. ‘‘So that’s it, eh? Why didn’t 
you say so? If you’re doing it to help Phin —’’ 

‘I’m not; at least, not altogether.’’ 

‘*Bet you are!’’ said the other, more amiably. 
‘‘He was up here last week with a yarn about 
wanting to do carpentering. I guess he has a 
pretty tough time of it.’”” There was a moment’s 
silence. Then, ‘‘Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m 
going to pay half, you know.”’ 

‘*No, I’ll pay for it. It’s my affair.’’ 

‘*How is it? This study’s as much mine as 
yours, isn’t it?’’ 

“Of course.’’ 

‘*Well, then I pay half on improvements.”’ 

**But I thought you didn’t think that shelf 
was an improvement,’’ said Hansel, slyly. 

**T guess I can stand it,’’? Bert answered. 

Phin appeared the next afternoon, according 
to appointment, and Hansel explained what 
was wanted, speaking of ‘‘my books” in a 
manner calculated to impress Phin with their 
number and importance, and allay any suspicion 
of charity if such suspicions existed. Phin 
whipped out a pocket rule, set down some 
figures on the back of an envelope, and promised 
to make the shelf the next day. 

“*T suppose two coats of enamel will do?’’ 
he asked. 

**T guess so,’? answered Hansel, doubtfully. 
‘*Or maybe you’d better put on three. I’d like 
it nice and shiny.” 

‘‘All right. Suppose I put it up some eve- 
ning soon. Would the noise disturb you?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit. I’d be glad to have you do it 
then. I—I want to have a bit of a talk with 
you, Dorr.”’ 

‘*All right, then. Oh, by the way, you forgot 
to ask about the cost.’’ 

“*So I did!’’ exclaimed Hansel, in some con- 
fusion. ‘‘How much will it be?’ 

‘*About a dollar. You see, I’ll have to use 
three brackets, and they cost quite a lot.” 

*‘Of course, and so does the board, I guess.’? 

“T get that at the mill; they let me have 
lumber at wholesale prices. Good night!’’ 

Bert came in ten minutes later, and at once 
looked at the wall over the couch. Hansel 
thought he seemed disappointed at finding it 
still bare. 

There was a ‘‘shake-up’’ in the eleven that 
afternoon. Beft experimented with the position 
of left tackle, for which his weight and build 
admirably fitted him, but the experiment was 
not a success, and he went back of the line 
again very contentedly. Even Hansel was 
shifted over to left end for a while, and later 
was given a chance at left tackle. But the 
position was a new one for him, and he did 
not shine in it. 

Everybody, the coach included, was heartily 
glad when the work was over for the day. 

A few days later three second-team men went 
out with the first, among them Phipps, the 
quarter-back. Things went better, as a result, 
except for an injury to Cameron’s knee, which 
threatened to keep him out of the game for at 
least a week. In the ten-minute scrimmage 
the first managed to score three times on the 
second, and there was a better exhibition of 
team-work than at any time so far during the 
autumn. 

That night Hansel had his talk with Phineas 
Dorr, who came at eight o’clock, armed with 
a six-foot enameled shelf, three iron brackets 
and a canvas bag of tools. The couch was 
moved away from the wall, and he went to 
work. 

Hansel helped him once or twice by holding 
up the shelf during the operations of leveling 
it and screwing in the first bracket. Presently 
he broached the subject of Cameron and the 
condition of Beechcroft athletics. 

Phin heard him through in silence, barring 
an occasional encouraging grunt as he worked 
his serew-driver. 

‘*What you say is just so, Dana,’’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘And I’m glad to find some fellow 
who thinks that way. It’s bothered me ever 
since I came last year. I’ve talked with some 


of the older fellows about it, and from what 
they’ve said I think there’s been a decline 
during the last five or six years in the school’s 






































ethics, so to say. I think a whole lot of the 
blame belongs to Johnny.’’ 

‘“‘Johnny? Oh, you mean Doctor Lambert. 
But I should think the principal would be the 
first one to—to —’’ 

‘‘He ought to be, but Johnny doesn’t get 
very close to the fellows. Those who don’t 
take Greek of him don’t see him sometimes for 
a month. Last year one of the fellows asked 
me what sort of looking man he was! You 
see, too, athletics here are left to a committee 
of two members of the faculty, Ames and Foote, 
and three members of the two upper classes. 
But they very seldom get together. If any 
question comes up, instead of calling a meeting 
and discussing it and finding what’s best to be 
done, some one goes and asks Bobby,—that’s 
Ames, you know,—and Bobby says, ‘All right ; 
go ahead,’ or, ‘No, I don’t think you’d better.’ 
As for Johnny, I don’t believe he ever saw a 
football game. ’’ 

‘*He hasn’t been here very long, has he?’’ 

‘*Five years. Personally, I think he’s not 
half bad. But he ought to get out and use his 
eyes and see what’s going on. I don’t believe 
he knows that the fellows are paying Cameron’s 
way through school; don’t believe he knows 
who Cameron is except for seeing his name on 
the books now and then.’’ 

‘But Mr. Ames ?’’ 

‘‘Well, Bobby’s a good fellow and he means 
well. Every fellow likes him; but I suppose 
he tells himself that since the principal doesn’t 
bother his head about such affairs it isn’t up to 
him. As for Foote, he doesn’t worry himself 
much about anything except looking after the 
fellows’ physical condition. ’’ 

‘*Well, who are the student members of the 
athletic committee ?’’ 

‘*Folsom and Middleton for the fourth class 
and Royle for the third.’’ 

‘* But they’re all football men !’’ 

‘Yes, that’s a fact. You see, they’re elected 
by the fellows, and the fellows generally pick 
out the most prominent athletes. Harry got on 
because he made a fine. reputation last year 
as assistant manager.”’ 

**T see,’”’ said Hansel, thoughtfully. 

‘*Yes, and you can see how it would be 
mighty hard work to keep Billy Cameron from 
playing football.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hansel, dejectedly. ‘‘Maybe I 
might as well chuck it. Only—no, I’m hanged 
if I do! There’s next year yet, and if I— 
Look here, Dorr, I was in hopes you’d join forces 
with me. From something Harry said —’’ 

‘*What did he say ?’’ asked Phin. 

The shelf was securely fastened now, and, 
brush and can of enamel in hand, he was care- 
fully ‘‘touching up’’ a spot or two that he 
thought showed marks of his handling. 

“That I’d better talk to you because you 
were—peculiar, too; he says that’s what I 
am.”’ 

‘Well, you haven’t asked me yet,’’ said Phin. 

“‘Oh, will you?’’ asked Hansel, eagerly. 

“Yes, I will. Have you made any plans of 
campaign ?’’ 

‘‘No. I meant to speak to Mr. Ames first. 
I thought he might suggest something. ’’ 

Phin shook his head. ‘‘Let’s leave him out 
of it for the present. After we’ve made a start 
we’ ll ask his assistance, but just now, what with 
being in a pickle over the team and not wanting 
to lose one of his best men, it’s a difficult prop- 
osition to put to him. See what I mean?’’ 

“Yes, I see,’’ answered Hansel. ‘‘Then 
what do you think we’d better do?’’ It seemed 
comforting to be able to say ‘‘we.’’ 

**T think we’d better keep next year in mind, 
and not count too much on this. If you and I 
were members of the committee, and could get 
Bobby to act with us on the questions that came 
up, we could do about as we pleased.”’ 

“Yes, but —’’ 

“*The new committee will be elected in the 
spring. You and I will stand.’’ 

“You might make it all right,’’ said Hansel, 
“*but I hardly know a soul.” 

‘**But you’re going to; that’s part of the con- 
spiracy,’’ answered Phin. ‘‘We’ll begin to- 
morrow. I’ll introduce you to the best fellows 
in our class, and you must set out to win them. 
You’re certain of your place on the team, and 
that fact alone will carry weight. What you’ve 
got to do is to become popular, Dana.’’ 

“I don’t like the sound of it,’’ Hansel objected. 

**No, I don’t, either. 
cause. I don’t like shoving myself forward for 
an office, for that matter, but it’ll have to be 
done.’’ Phin paused, with screw-driver sus- 
pended in mid-air. ‘‘Come to think of it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there’s going to be a meeting of the school 
next Saturday night to elect a new assistant 
manager of the football-team; Bliss didn’t come 
back this fall. I wonder —’’ He stopped and 
pondered a moment. ‘‘I can’t really afford the 
time, but—I’ll do it. I’ll stand for the assistant 


managership.’’ 
“You will?’ cried Hansel. ‘‘That’ll be | 
great. If you do that you’ll be manager next 


year and —’’ 

“‘And you’ll be captain,’’ said Phin, quietly. 

“*Captain !’” 

“Why not? Just keep from being injured 
and laid off the team, that’s all you’ll have to 
do. You’re a star player, and the fellows on 


the team like you already.’’ 
Hansel flushed. 
“Tt isn’t likely they’d elect me, though,”’ he 


But it’s in a good | 
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objected. ‘‘There’s Royle, who has been here 
for two years already, and Cotton —’’ 

‘*He graduates. ’’ 

**And Conly.’’ 

‘**So does he. As for Royle, well, he might 
push you, but if we go at it right I guess we 
can get you in.’”’ 

**T don’t like it,’’ said Hansel again. 

"No, but you’ll have to put up with it,’’ 
answered the other, with a smile. ‘‘Mind, I 
don’t ask you to swipe. All you need to do is 
to be friendly with the fellows, play the game 
the best you can, and let me manage your cam- 
paign. With you captain and me manager 
I guess I can name two members of the next 
committee. Besides, maybe we can run our own 
man for the third position. I'll call to-morrow 
night, and we’ll make a few visits on some of 
the fellows. Meanwhile, whenever we see a 
chance to drive in a wedge, we’ll do it. But I 


don’t believe we’d better throw down the gaunt- 
let just yet; we wouldn’t gain much by worry- 
ing Bobby or antagonizing Bert and Harry.’’ 
“I think we could win Harry over,’’ said 
Hansel, thoughtfully. 
‘*Maybe; we’ll think about it.’’ 


Phin stood 








| off to examine the result. 
guess that finishes it.’’ 

**l’m much obliged. It looks fine, doesn’t it? 
| [ think I might as well pay you now.’’ 
| ‘*Just as you like,’’ answered Phin, packing 
| up his few tools. 

*‘All right. How much did you say it would 
be?’’ 

**T said about a dollar, but it will be seventy- 
eight cents.’’ 

‘*That seems awfully little,’’ said Hansel. 

**Tt’s just right. The board was thirty cents, 
the three brackets and screws thirty-eight, and 
the enamel ten; seventy-eight in all.’’ 

‘*But you’re not making anything !’’ 

**No,’’ answered Phin, with a peculiar smile, 
‘*not on this job, Dana.’’ 

‘*But I wouldn’t have asked you if—if —” 

‘*That’s just it, Dana,’’ Phin replied, quietly. 
**T guessed as much, and I don’t like charity.’’ 


**There,’’ he said, ‘‘I 


, 


Hansel colored up. ‘‘I beg your pardon!’’ 
he muttered. 
**That’s all right,’’ answered Phin. ‘*Good 


night !”’ 
**Good night !’’ murmured Hansel. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ATE, from the very 
F outset of his brief 

college career, 
seemed disposed not to 
favor Neilson. He regis- 
tered for serious work in 
the department of civil 
engineering; but shortly 
after the fall semester had 
opened, he yielded to the 
demands of his college 
mates and appeared on 
the football - field to try 
for the eleven. 

He came from Madera, 
a small town in the sunny 
San Joaquin Valley, 
where he had been flume- 
climber for his father’s 
lumber company. But to 
the enthusiasts of the 
university world he was 
transformed from the 
commonplace Clay Neil- 
son, flume-climber, to 
the greater and more 
significant ‘‘ Bull’’ Neilson, ‘‘varsity’’ half-back. 

His name became associated with the veteran 
squad, and his line-bucking made the coaches 
secretly jubilant, until there came a day, shortly 
before the big California game, when his ankle 
snapped in the last practice, and his meteoric 
career was over. 

He took his disappointment with a stoicism 
for which no one could account. In the hos- 
pital after the game he spent his days absorbing 
principles of hydrostatics and studying critically 
designs of arch ribs, while his ankle slowly 
knitted. 

One day his nurse handed him a letter from 
his father, asking him to come home. The 
flume ‘‘ boss’’ of the Madera company had 
deserted, and Neilson alone could fill his place, 
for the timber harvest was at its full. 

So when his ankle was strong again he re- 
turned to the mountains, and the mountains 
welcomed him. The hills and valleys were 
freshening into green once more under the soft 
pelting of the first rains. The snows upon 
the mountains were resolving themselves into 
myriads of tiny streams that rippled over stones 
and gravel, wandering through hedges of witch- 
hazel and manzanita until they joined one 
another at the openings of the gullies and raced 
down through the valleys and the cafions. 

Among these valleys and mountains the 








THE HOUR 
HAD 
PASSED, 
AND THE 
LOGS WERE 
RUSHING 
DOWN 
UPON HIMI 


water interfered with the traffic. 


the falling off of the current. 
| The flow is dropping!’’ he called through 
the telephone to the head of the flume. 

The head logger called to Neilson. At once 
the climber ordered the drive stopped, and 
| Seizing his kit, he lifted the narrow flume-boat 
|into the chute and drifted down toward the 
tunnel, four miles away. 

‘*We’ll cut off the feeders for an hour, so 
watch your time!’ the head logger called after 
him. ‘‘Another thousand feet must go down 
before six.’’ 

It was then three o’clock. The short boat 
carried Neilson rapidly along the great lumber- 
flume, now close along the ground, now bridging 
cafions and basins of granite, past the Brink- 





tunnel enveloped him. The grade lessens here 
to an angle of fifteen degrees. 

Neilson hooked the boat to the side, and 
climbed over the edge to the flume-step. Here 
the great V is built up from three feet to seven 
from its center, that the logs may not leap out 
in their mad race through the tunnel. 

Lighting the candle in his miner’s pick, he 





Darkness closed in tight about him, close and 
appalling. He crept on deeper and deeper, 
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The tender at | 
Geyser Peak, close to the river end, first noticed | 


head, until at last the blackness of the long | 


began crawling along the edge of the flume. 
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| fantastically, and the water, dark green in its 
| steady flow, each moment running swifter, tore 
about his legs. Swift and certain were his 
strokes, and soon the leaks were closed. 

Then, as he stood silent, shivering violently, 
listening for trickling sounds, a far-away rumble 
jcame to his ears. It began hollow and low 
and ghostly, and increased to the thunder of 
| rapid firing. Instantly Neilson knew what it 
was. The hour had passed, and the logs were 
rushing down upon him! 

Like a flash he dropped the calking-iron and 
sprang for the top. of the gigantic V. His one 
thought was to leap over the side. Butalthough 
he had done it hundreds of times, he bungled 
that once—the once that involved his safety, 
| perhaps his life. He excitedly threw one leg 
toward the ridge—and struck the candle! In- 
| stantly he was in total darkness, his grip torn 
loose. 

The approaching roar increased to the crash 
| of thunder as the great redwood trunks swept 
down toward him. Again and again he strug- 
gled for the top, and each time he fell back in 
the face of the renewed force of the stream. 
His brain became dizzy, his agonized voice 
returned to mock him. 

Then he thought of the flume-boat, fastened 
in the flume not far from him. He struggled 
ahead and reached for it blindly. His hands 
closed upon the hook that held it. While his 
brain echoed to the roar of the logs, he crawled 
upon it, released the fastenings, and shot down 
the flume. 

The drive came on, scraping and rending and 
crashing. He lay flat, doubled up, gasping 
and wheezing. He was conscious only of a 
dynamic rush and throb in his head. Half- 
dazed, his senses returned just as the drive 
struck the flume-boat. Neilson was shot along 
the tunnel with terrific speed. The air swished 
past him and the water cut into his face, blind- 
ing and stinging him like drippings of molten 
lead. 

Still clinging to the boat, he was hurled out 
of the tunnel into the brilliant sunlight. Ahead 
he saw, as through a veil, a white, frothing 
sea, dashing always into his eyes. Then, as 
in a dream, he realized vaguely that death 
awaited him at the jump-off, when he should 
be hurled out among the logs into the river! 
There was but one chance. If the tender at 
Geyser Peak should see him he could stop the 
flow. But would there be time enough to allow 
the water to cease and the logs to settle in the 
chute? 

Meanwhile, with a swiftness he had never 
before thought possible, the lumber forced the 
boat down the flume. Behind him the logs 
boomed and thundered in headlong, inexorable 
pursuit. 

He was carried through the gloom of the 
short tunnel and over the high steel trestles as 
one dropped from a precipice. The flume sides 
became lower and lower. The speed decreased 
in the lower cafion, and as Neilson looked 
ahead, the converging blurs took shape in far- 
away mountains, snow-capped in the pale radi- 
ance of the early twilight, and in thick forests 
of redwood and yellow pine, shaggy and gaunt 
upon the mountain slopes. 

Over the spans that bridged the boiling 
streams sped the drift, on and on and on, hur- 
tling and tumbling and booming, winding now 
through the lower cafion toward the river. 
The jump-off was only four milesaway. Could 
he throw himself over the edge before he reached 
it? He tried to lift his legs, but he was too 
weak. Neilson prayed that the tender at 
Geyser Peak would be at his post. It was his 
one chance for life. 

The timber rushed on, more swiftly now, 
close upon Geyser Peak. Neilson was alert 
\é yain. As he was hurled past, he cried out in 
|@ voice tense with agony, the love of life strong 
upon him. Had the tender seen him? Had 
he heard? The climber’s face was stung with 
| the rush of water, and his eyes were blinded. 
The drift reached the last grade. The hills 
| and cliffs gave way once more to confused 

blurs, the swish of air flung back his hair from 
| his face. Mountain and hill and bluff whirled 
| past him, unseen and uncared for. Neilson 
still clung to the boat, huddled up, helpless 
| with terror. Miles behind in the mountains lay 
| the long tunnel; three miles ahead was the 
jump-off ! 

Then suddenly, as Neilson gripped the flume- 
boat and prayed desperately for life, he felt the 
rush of the craft slacken, and the terrific force 














Madera lumber-flume, which is the longest in | listening for dripping water above the lick, | behind him lost its vitality. New life sprang 
the world, threads its way. Far up among the | lick, of the current in the flume. The candle into his veins; he thrilled with the sense of his 


redwood forests it begins, and winds down 
among dense groves of spruce and yellow pine, 
crossing chasms and cataracts on trestles of 
steel, and resuming again the wooden skids 
when it crosses through the cafions and shallow 
ravines, skirting sheer cliffs and boring through 
the tunnels of the hills, till it falls at last 
into the San Joaquin River. 

As climber, Neilson kept the flume in repair. 
Often he had to climb among the maze of beams 
and girders, high in mid-air, calking leaks in 
the great V-shaped wooden chute, down which 
redwood logs and railway-ties were shot from 
the mountains to the river. 

Along the flume were two tunnels, one, the 
long tunnel, just beyond the Brinkhead, a 
towering bluff skirted by the flume. In this 
tunnel a leak sprung one day, until the loss of 


| threw a wavering circle of light about him. | 


Far behind him he could see the entrance of 
the tunnel. 

After searching a long time he found the 
leak. The licking of the water in the immense 
groove was lost in the drone of the tiny 
cataracts leaping forth between the sprung 
planks. Neilson stuck his candle-pick into the 
wooden chute, and began hammering with his 
calking-iron, forcing the oakum threads into the 
seams, and tightening the bolts. He hurried, 
for he knew the drift would soon be resumed 
above. 

Still the water escaped. He threw off most 
of his clothes and dropped over the edge into 
the running water of the flume, to work the 
better from within. 
| The candle sputtered overhead, flickering 





hopes come true. Gradually the drift slackened, 
the water ceased in its flow. Still the impetus 
of the logs hurled the boat on, now scraping 
against the wooden sides of the flume, until at 
| last the friction brought it to a standstill. 

As Neilson lay upon the boat, weak and 
exhausted, the river-drivers came running up 
the trail from the river, and found him. And 
listening, Neilson heard how the tender at 
Geyser Peak had seen him whirling by, and 
had signaled to the head of the flume for the 
flow to be shut off. 

To-day a new climber swings among the 
girders and beams, and Neilson, who assists at 
the head of the flume, is always careful when 
the drifts are resumed after a delay and the 
climber is at work. The caution has become 
part of the man. 


| 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


none the powers which will help build the 
Panama Canal is the Young Men’s Chris- | 
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well that they stayed three years, and while 


| there a son was born to them. Supposing the 
| story to be true, if Snorri were living now he 
| would be nine hundred years old, and would 
| very likely make himself disagreeable by telling 


how different things used to be when he was a 
boy. ap 
t has been proposed—probably not for the first 
 time—that the forty-five governors of the 
states unite in a national board to exchange 
views and promote unity of legislation. The 
plan is not likely to be carried out, there are 
physical difficulties in the way of effective 
meetings fully attended, and there is still a dis- 
position on the part of the different states to 
regard state business as local, independent, self- 
sufficient. But the suggestion appeals to the 
imagination. Conference broadens and multi- 


system is good in that it enables a minority of 
the ruling party to insist upon the selection of 
a worthy candidate, and to prevent the choice 
of one who is unworthy. Moreover, if a state 
prefers to be represented by only one Senator, 
it alone is the sufferer. 
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ALWAYS YOUNG. 


When will the songs be old that tell of spring ? 
Of buttercups that blow and birds that sing ? 
Guy Roslyn. 
S 


INGENIOUS BUT NOT INVENTIVE. 


omen have great ingenuity in adapting 
W old contrivances to new ends, but little 
power for new inventions. The Patent 
Office at Washington contains, to be sure, many 





tian Association, which, with the approval of | plies ideas. At the present time there seems | models from feminine hands, some useful and 
President Roosevelt and all officials concerned, | to pe no dearth of good ideas ; the trouble lies in | some fantastic. 


has sent five secretaries to Panama to take charge | the old-fashioned, everlasting difficulty of making | 


of the government recreation buildings for em- 
ployés. he 
OF of our cities is cleaner than it used to be. 
On the waste-barrels which stand on the 
streets is painted, instead of the bald injunction, 
‘*Throw rubbish here,’’ a winning. request, 
‘*Please help us to keep the city clean.’’ Citi- 
zens have been seen to read that sign and walk 
back half a block to pick up a banana skin. 
he American government has been keeping 
house for Cuba while the mistress of the 





the simplest good ideas prevail. 
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GOODNESS AND GUILT. 


The good need fear no law, 
It is his safety, and the bad man’s awe. 
Massinger. 


* & 


JAMESTOWN. 


hree hundred years to a day from the 
date when the Susan Constant, the God- 
speed and the Discovery dropped anchor 


For example, one woman who wished to 
| combine gardening and poultry-raising invented 
an anti-scratching appliance for the feet of her 
hens; but it is to be feared the condition of the 
feathered flock suffered from lack of their cus- 
tomary relish of worms. Most of the popular 


mestic life have been made by men. 

A woman can do more things with a hairpin 
than a man would ever accomplish. She will 
pick a lock, extract a bean from a baby’s ear 
or nose, run a string into a curtain, hang a 
picture or button her boots with the useful hair- 
|pin. But in spite of the frantic demand for a 





house was sick. Now that the temporary care- | jy Virginia waters, the Jamestown Exposition | practicable pocket, she has not invented one; 


taker is preparing to leave, it has been decided | 
that Cuba will have to pay the expenses of the | 
American occupation. Since Cuba is poor, | 
however, there wil! be no unneighborly haste | 
in collecting the bill, which will amount to two 
or three million dollars. 
_ 
pes if corporations have no souls, they are | 
sometimes curiously involved with spiritual 
problems. The work of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in New York City involved the destruction 
of St. Michael’s Church. Aceording to con- 
tract, the railroad company has built on a new 
site a reproduction of the old church. The 
memorial windows and the facade have been 
moved bodily and incorporated in the new 
structure, 


undreds of thousands of range cattle in the 

West starve to death every winter. When 
the snow is deep the number increases. The 
fatalities were unusually large during the past 
winter. The cattle run wild, and no provision 
is made by their owners for feed or shelter in 
the cold months. ‘The American Humane Asso- 
ciation is attempting to secure such a strong 
protest against the neglect of the cattle as to 
force the owners to change their method of doing 
business. 


hen Prince Fushimi, the cousin of the 

Emperor of Japan, visited English waters 
with a small fleet, the British naval bands on 
one occasion of welcome played selections from 
the comic opera, ‘‘The Mikado.’’ Upon learning 
the fact, the Admiralty, with equal tactlessness, 
issued orders, and made them public, that the 
bands must not do so any more. But the 
Japanese, who politely protested that they were 
not at all disturbed by the matter, since they 
quite understood the humor of the opera, may 
avail themselves of a delightful revenge. When 
next a British fleet visits the Mikado’s waters 
the Japanese bands can greet them with airs 
from ‘‘ Pinafore,’’ 


™= United States Geological Survey is suffer- | 
ing from a scarcity of competent men of 

science. The survey was engaged last year in 

making an investigation of metalliferous ores. 

In summarizing this work the director says the 

efficiency of it has been seriously hampered by 

the increasing exodus of members of the economic 

force of the survey, in consequence of their 

employment by large mining organizations at 
salaries much greater than they have been 

receiving from the government. ‘‘It is only 

by years of practical experience in the field,’ 

he adds, ‘‘that the geologist, however excellent 
his preliminary training, becomes competent to 
carry on independent work in investigating a 
mining district; and the loss of trained men in 

this work is, for a time, irreparable.’’ Is there 
not a hint here for ambitious boys who like an 
outdoor life? 





It is rather remarkable that while Virginia is 

celebrating its three-hundredth birthday at 
Jamestown, the states of Massachusetts and | 
Rhode Island have’ given no heed at all to a| 
nine-hundredth anniversary which they might | 
have marked. It may not be generally known, — | 
indeed, it may not be the fact,—that the first per- | 
son of European blood to be born in America, one 
Master Snorri Thorfinn, by name, was born in 
the year 1007, near Mount Hope. Mr. Thorfinn 
senior, so say the Icelandic records, was a wealthy 
merchant of Iceland—in the fish business, per- 
haps. In 1006, partly through love of travel 
and partly, perhaps, with a view to establishing 
a branch house, he visited Greenland. There 
he met Mrs. Gudrida, the widow of an Icelandic 
adventurer, and married her. For a wedding 
trip they just ran over to America, with three 
ships and one hundred and sixty men. The 





region about Narragansett Bay pleased them so 


was opened by the President of the United 
States. 

It is an interesting fact that only a few weeks 
before the opening, the records of the Virginia 
colonists came from the hands of the public 
printer in Washington. Corresponding closely, 


as they do, with the diary of Governor Bradford | 


of the Plymouth Colony, which was printed 


some years ago by the State of Massachusetts, | 


these wonderfully interesting and enlightening 
records of the men of Virginia have heretofore 
been unavailable to the general reader. 

This may account in part for the considerable 
misconception and misrepresentation which have 
prevailed. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has called 
attention to the fact that with the exception of 
the story of Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas, 
and the blemishes on the little colony, history 
has had not much to say about it. Yet no 
settlement in America was inspired by more 
broadly patriotic motives than Jamestown, none 
contained braver or more self-sacrificing men, 
and none has a record of greater suffering, 
danger and privation, or a larger loss of life. 

The Plymouth Colony sought a new world 
in order to secure religious liberty for themselves 
and their descendants. The Virginia settlers 
sought to hold a continent for England and 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, and they held it. To 
them more than to any other men is due the 
fact that the United States to-day is the out- 
growth of British rather than Spanish ideals 
and forms of government. 

The beautiful and picturesque fair now open 
in Virginia is a fitting commemoration of an 
event important not merely in the history of the 
nation, or the continent, but in the progress 
and civilization of the world. 
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SENATORIAL VACANCIES. 


hode Island will have only one Senator at 

the beginning of the next session of Con- 

gress. The legislature voted eighty-one 

times for a Senator between January 15th and 
April 23d, but failed to elect one. 

The law requires a clear majority to effect an 
election. The sixty-nine Republicans divided 
their votes between two candidates; the forty 
Democrats concentrated theirs upon one. The 
last vote was almost the same as the first and 
as all the votes that came between them. If 
the law allowed a plurality to elect, as in the 
case of governors and Congressmen, there would 
have been no deadlock. 

The Constitution confers upon the governors 
of states the right to appoint Senators to fill 
vacancies that occur ‘‘during the recess of the 
legislature of any state.’” The question whether 
such a vacancy as that which exists in Rhode 
Island, caused by the failure of the legislature 
to elect, is one of the kind which the governor 
may fill, has been often discussed, and has been 
decided both ways by the Senate. 

All the recent decisions, however, have been 


| against the right of appointment by the gov- 


ernor. Two or three cases, the last of which 
was that of the late Senator Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania, have been fully debated, and a large 
majority of the Senate has expressed the opinion 
that the legislature alone has the power to fill 
such vacancies. This may be taken as a final 
determination of the matter. It is not expected 
that the Governor of Rhode Island will make 
an appointment. 

There is room for two opinions on the question 
whether the Rhode Island result stamps the 
system of election of Senators as a bad one. 
On the one hand, it may be contended that as 
the state is entitled to two Senators, a system 
which renders a choice difficult, and sometimes 
defeats a choice altogether, requires immediate 
amendment. 

On the other hand, it may be held that the 


land she still washes and wipes by hand the 
family dinner dishes. 

| A woman’s ability to make the best of things 
‘as they are is a distinct characteristic of the 


/sex. It would be sadly missed if it were to be | 


supplanted by even a high order of original 
inventiveness. For this easy, rapid adaptation 
of inadequate means to desired ends is applied 
by a woman not only to the machinery of the 
household, but to the human forces among which 
|she lives. The ingenious wife adapts even a 
|elumsy husband and an inexperienced cook to 
the production of domestic harmony. 


@ 
STANDARDIZING EDUCATION. 
dministrative officers of the Carnegie Foun- 


entrusted with the handling of enormous funds, 
the ‘interest on which is to be applied, in the 
one case to pensioning college professors, and 
in the other to helping needy colleges. 

The task of the officers of both these institu- 
tions has been, and is, complicated by varying 
educational standards and the lack of an estab- 
lished criterion. One of the earliest works of 
both institutions, therefore, is likely to be a sort 
of standardizing of education in America, 

The question, ‘*What is a college?’’ would be 
answered to-day in different ways by different 
men. There is a vast difference between the 
institutions that bear the name, in the require- 
ments for admission and in the courses of study 
which must be taken to entitle the student to a 
degree. 

Something, indeed, toward the establishment 
of a college educational standard was accom- 
plished about twenty-five years ago, when the 
requirements for admission were made the sub- 
ject of much discussion, and finally of sub- 
stantial agreement among a number of college 
faculties. Modifications have been made since 
then in the requirements, and there have been 
additions and deductions, but a general agree- 
ment still exists. What is needed now is a test 
which goes deeper and reaches farther—which 
will take account of the purposes and ideals of 
colleges, and measure both the attainments of 


do their work. 


do this, they will thereby benefit the cause of 
education almost as much as by their gifts of 
money. 

® & 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


he principle of old-age pensions has been 
¥ fully accepted by the present Liberal 
government of Great Britain. The Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, in his budget speech 
last month, ‘‘earmarked’’ a million and a half 
pounds of next year’s surplus as the nucleus of 
a fund for the purpose. It is estimated that 
not less than ten million pounds will be required 
| aumunlty for a comprehensive old-age pension 
fund. 
The plan which will probably be adopted in 
| Great Britain differs radically from the systems 
| in France and in Germany. 

In Germany both the laboring man and the 
employer are required to contribute a certain 
sum every year to an insurance fund. If the 
laborer falls ill he receives a small sum weekly, 
and when he becomes old an annuity is paid to 
|him. Although the government supplements 
the fund thus raised, the system was originally 
| one of mutual insurance against sickness and 
|against need in old age. The French old-age 
| pension law, passed last year, is based on that 
in force in Germany. 

The Liberal cabinet, following the lead of 





and effective conveniences of personal and do- 











the British experts on poor relief, has rejected 
the compulsory insurance form of old-age relief, 
and has adopted the principle of the laws of 
New Zealand. In that colony no contributions 
are required from working men, but an annual 
appropriation is made by the government, out 
of which a pension of ninety dollars a year is 
paid to every worker who has passed the age 
of sixty-five and has lived in the colony twenty- 
five years. 

The New Zealand plan is appealing forcibly 
to the advocates of the pension system in other 
countries, for in Germany the abolition of the 
payment of premiums for the insurance is urged, 
and it is demanded that the government endow 
old age itself rather than strive to encourage 
men in their vigor to insure against poverty in 
their declining years. 

The spread of the old-age pension idea is a 
most startling proof of the growing acceptance 
by governments of the once ridiculed theory 
that the state owes every man a living. 


* @¢ 


THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT. 


n his speech at the opening of the James- 
| town Exposition the President reminded us 
that the American, of no matter how many 
native generations, is a blend of races. No 
American can without logical absurdity object 
to foreign immigration as such. The practical 
immigration problem concerns chiefly questions 
of number, kind and distribution in this country. 
Among Caucasian races the question of kind is 
one of discrimination between individuals, not 
between nationalities. We accept a good Greek 
and send back a bad Englishman. 
Yet there is a feeling, well or ill grounded, 
that certain nations send to this country better 





oa eee ent oe acing on the face of it the worth of the Italian, 


stock than others. There was a time when 
Americans showed open prejudice against the 
Irish. Except in provincial places, or among 
provincial minds, that prejudice has disap- 
peared. Now, of the half-dozen great emigra- 
ting peoples of the world, the Italians seem to 
be an especial object of distrust and unwelcome. 

To remove the prejudice against them, an 
Italian-American presents, in Appleton’s 
Magazine, the case for Italian immigrants. 
His views are strongly indorsed by Baron des 
Planches, the Italian ambassador. His main 
points are that the genius of modern Italy in 
industry, government, art and education prove 
The 
| Italian is honest, industrious, strong in family 
| relations, little given to drunkenness. The 
criminal statistics do not show him to be the 
fierce-visaged, dirk-drawing figure of caricature 
and melodrama. 

The Italian quarters of the cities are peaceful 
and safe, are, indeed, merry and gentle com- 
munities. The men are strong, quick-witted 
and versatile—Italians are engaged in every 
kind of work, from farming to fine handicraft. 
The women are virtuous, and not one has been 
found among the abandoned women of New 
York City. 

If this seems too favorable an account of the 
Italians, America can afford to tolerate many 
sins in them before it becomes inhospitable to 
|a people by common consent the most artistic 
| and inherently courteous in the world. 


* & © 


he newspaper reports were in error when they 
announced that the Oklahoma constitutional 
convention had included in the new constitution a 
provision forbidding the manufacture, sale or 
introduction inté the state of intoxicating liquors. 





the professors and the success with which they | 


The convention referred the question of prohibi- 
tion to the people. A queer result of the loose 
drawing of the present territorial law, according 
| to a recent decision, is that a liquor dealer does 
not violate it unless he sells “malt, spirituous and 


| vinous liquors’’—all three—on election day. It 


was argued, on behalf of a liquor dealer arrested 
| on the charge of illegal selling, that his client sold 
only whisky, whereas the law did not forbid a man 


If either the Carnegie Foundation or the | to sell one kind of liquor, but three kinds. The 


General Education Board, or both together, can | man would have been guilty if the law had used 


| “or” instead of “and” in the list of liquors which 


might not be sold. 


s the result of one hundred years of missionary 
work in China, there are about a hundred and 
fifty thousand native Protestant Christians in the 
empire. The anniversary of the beginning of the 
work was celebrated recently In Shanghai, when 
Europeans and Americans interested in Protestant 
missions attended in large numbers. It was in 
1307 that Robert Morrison, appointed by a British 
missionary society, and carri¢d to China by an 
American firm engaged in the Eastern trade, began 
his labors. After thirty-five years there were six 
converts and twenty missionaries. There are 
now nearly four thousand missionaries, and the 
number of native Christians is doubling every 
seven years. The Roman Catholics have had 
missions in the empire several hundred years, and 
count a million adherents and twenty-five bishop- 
ries. on 
n May 28th falls the hundredth anniversary‘of 
the birth of Louis Agassiz. He is remem- 
bered perhaps less for his scientific work, which 
was important in its time, than for his fine per- 
sonality. Like Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, he was super- 
seded during his own lifetime by younger men of 
science. Buthis spirit remained among all classes 
of men who knew him, Longfellow and other 
men of letters as well as the naturalists. He 
once wrote to his father, “I wish it may be said 
of Louis Agassiz that he was the first naturalist 
of his time, a good citizen, and . . . beloved of all 





who knew him;” and such was the order of his 
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excellence. One of his friends wrote of him: “We | work as well as it did when ’twas new, so I'd | 


buried him from the chapel that stands among the 
college elms. The students laid a wreath of laurel 
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trade, though it’s worth lots more than the 


poster. 


on his bier, and their many voices sang his | posters.” 


requiem; for he had been a student all his life 
long, and when he died he was younger than any 
of them.” It is accordingly most appropriate that 
the Agassiz Association, with chapters all over 
the world, is composed not only of naturalists, but 
of boys and girls who love nature. 
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EMILY’S FRIEND. 


| 
FF” twenty minutes Emily had been wandering 


restlessly about her father’s study. Finally 
it came. 


“Father!” she said. 


'a magie lantern. 





“Father, just look!” said the boy, joyously, that 
night. “‘See what I traded for the picture of 
‘The Girl Baby.’ Isn’t it fine? I always wanted 
Will you run it for me to-| 
night?” 

“Was, 
little girl across the hall come in to see it. 
doesn’t have much fun.” 


* ¢ 


AN ANTHEM FOR KINGS. 


E mma Thursby, the noted singer, in her reminis- 
cences appearing in the New York 7ribune, 


“Your highness!” her father returned, promptly tells some very pretty incidents in regard to “The 


pushing back his papers. 
Emily perched upon the arm of his chair. 
tried to speak lightly, but it was hard. 
“You know our compact —” she began. 
“Certainly I do. But it would simplify matters | 


She 





| Star-Spangled Banner.” 


It was always Mr. Gilmore’s custom, she writes, | 


to put “The Star-S oy sled Banner” at the close 
| of the program in t ays that I sang 

| when his eo —- was atits height. The custom 
grew with me, and at a ship concert one Fourth 


a little if you would be a trifle more definite as to er July, while crossing to England, I sang it as a 


the compact in question. 
concert, or the absolutely necessary new furs, 
or —” 

“ Please, father!’ Emily besought him, and her 
father’s voice changed at once. 

“Ves, little daughter,” he answered, cheerfully. 

“It’s—it’s about my friends. You remember in 
that talk we had after mother died you made me 
promise to bring any new friends I made here, so 
that you could meet them? You’ve been dear, 
daddy. I’m the most envied girl in school because 
of the good times you give me. It has been lovely 
till Hilda Dalzell—the other day. You haven’t 
said a word, but I’ve felt it—and she’s so generous, 
and has been so lovely to me—it hurt, father.” 

Mr. Phillips was silent a moment, his hand 
shading his eyes. Then he spoke slowly. 

“It’s hard, Emily, for a man to be father and 
mother both to his little girl. I know that I must 
fail many times. I wish that you would always 
come to me frankly as you have to-day, and I will 
try to be as frank with you. I am going to say it 
‘straight out’ as I would if you were a boy. Your 
new friend is very pretty and charming, but she 
isn’t honest.” 


“Father!” ? 
“Wait a moment, Emily. I don’t mean with 
things, of course. I mean with something infi- 


nitely deeper. You remember you spoke of the 
way Agnes Payne had worked over her mathe- 
matics; do you remember Miss Dalzell’s com- 
ment? ‘It’s no credit to her—her family make 
her.’ It was so in a dozen instances. Carrie 


Was it next Saturday’s | matter of course. | 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister at 


Washington, was in the audience that day. At 
| the close of the national song he sprang to his 
feet, his face beaming with enthusiasm, and ex- | 
claimed: 

“T didn’t know you had such a thing!” 


Prince George of Hohenzollern, a nephew of the | 


| old Emperor William, was another enthusiast for 


| “Star-Spangled Banner.” 





Ames’s generosity wasn’t generosity—it was lazi- 
ness. Miss Aker’s scholarship was only skin- | 
deep. Amy Patterson’s shyness was ‘put on’ for | 
effect. Emily, such a girl is a sneak-thief of | 

reputations—she lowers the moral tone of nearly | 

every person she comes near. I don’t mean) 
necessarily that you should give her up, but I do 

mean that you must be upon your guard with her, 

for such things are more contagious than small- 

pox. That’s all, little girl—lecture’s over. And 

don’t forget Saturday’s concert.” 

“All right, daddy!” Emily answered, bravely. 


® © 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN. 


ad D*“ you read that sweet little story, ‘The Girl 

Baby,’ in the last number?” asked Mrs. Ord 
of the woman from whom she was buying a maga- 
zine. 

“No, I didn’t, and I meant to, too, because there 
was such a pretty poster with a picture of ‘The 
Girl Baby,’ but we sold the magazines all out 
before I got a chance.” 

“If we have it at home [’ll bring it to you,” said | 
Mrs. Ord, and the next day she stopped in at the | 
stationer’s with the magazine. | 

“How kind you are!” said the saleswoman, 
gratefully. “I found ‘The Girl Baby’ poster. 
Would you like to have it?” 

“Why, yes; thank you very much,” replied 
Mrs. Ord, who was as generous in receiving as in 
giving. 

Her errands that morning heated a visit to a 
free kindergarten. When she left, the roomful 
of little people were all looking at ““The Girl Baby” 
poster, which the teacher had pinned on the wall 
when Mrs. Ord gave it to her. The picture of the 
quaint little maiden with her cunning toy bear 
furnished material for a language lesson of unusual 
length and absorbing interest. The school janitor, 
coming in to attend to a leaking radiator, stopped 
and listened to the vivacious conversation which 
the teacher was carrying on with the children. 

“Why, I didn’t know you could get such a lot 
of talk out of a picture,” he said, with an expres- 
sion of amused admiration. 

“There’s a good deal in this picture,” said the 
teacher, pleasantly. 

“When you’re through with it, I’d like to take it 
to my little boy. You know he can’t come to 
school.” 

The teacher took down the poster and handed 
it to the janitor with a smile. “I think we have 
learned all we can from it,” she said. That eve- 
ning a small crippled boy sat on the janitor’s lap 
and listened with eagerness while he related as 
best he could all he had heard the teacher and the 
children say about “The Girl Baby.” 

While alone the next day the little “shut-in” 
kept the picture by his side and talked to it in an 
imaginative way he had learned during many 
hours of solitude. Late in the afternoon the boy 
who lived in the flat above paused at the window 
to say “Hello!” and when he saw the poster he 
came in. 

“Say, where’d you get that picture?” he in- 
quired, “There was one in the corner store a 
while ago, and I asked for it, but they wouldn’t 
let me have it. I like that kid. She’s cute with 
her bear.” 

“Father brought it to me from school.” 

“Would you trade it?” 

“What for?” 

“For anything—for my magic lantern?” 

“Your lantern!” 

“Yes, some of the slides are broken, and it don’t | 





our national anthem. He was a very cultivated 
man, had written a number of plays, and was a 
great lover of music. Nothing that I sang seemed 
to stir a deeper chord in him than that same 
Once when I sang it in 
a concert in Baden, when three generations of 
emperors were present, he, came to me and said: 
you must | it again!’ 

At the time the Americans present thought it 
bad taste that I should sing our national anthem 
to the ruler of another eer e, little knowing that 
the emperor had express a'strong wish to have 
it included in the program. 

The three royal personages sat in front of the rest 
of the audience, and I could see the excited glow 
in the emperor’s face as I sang it. Just how 
deeply it stirred him I did not know until years 
afterward. When Mrs. Corbin, then Miss Patten, 
— received by him in audience, he said to 
ner: 

“TI always thought that we had the most beau- 
tiful national air in the world until I heard your 
Miss Thursby sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
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A SHORT INTERVIEW. 


number of years ago a somewhat sensational 
journalist was making a flying trip round the 
world for her newspaper. She stopped in San 
Francisco. Among other assignments for her 


| brief stay there was a visit to Robert Louis 


| Stevenson, who was then living in that city. 


Calling at his home, she was told that he was too 

ill to see any one that day. She wrote him an 
appesiing little note on the back of her card, ex- 
plaining that her schedule would not permit her 
to remain over to see him later, and that as an 
interview with him was one of the chief objects of 
— her journey in California, she begged for 
at least hang amon | conversation. 

Permission was granted for her to ascend to his 
room, and when she saw him propped up in bed 
with pillows, looking pitifully white and Frail, she 
was much shocked, and regretted her persistence. 
For once her usual assurance deserted her, and | 
she stood silent and shy before the writer. 

Stevenson, too, seemed at a loss, and after a 
moment or two of embarrassed silence, during 


which his hands were fumbling beneath the coun- | 


terpane, he drew forth an unfinished woolen 
stocking, and beginning feverishly to push the 
steel needles in and out, he asked : 

“Do you knit?” 

“No,” answered the reporter, and oe at 
the mantel clock, she realized with chagrin th 
the interview was ended. 


* © 


‘ JEEMS” WENT. 


everything, even grim war. 


vee lightens 
| Jefferson Davis, with all the weight of a los- 


ing cause on his shoulders, could yet spare time to 
appreciate and respond to an artless appeal. The 
Mncident is related by Captain Sutherland. Among 
the numerous papers received by the Confederate 
President, the following turned up one day: 

“Dear Mr. President. I want you to let Jeems 
C. of Co. onth, 5th South Carolina “Regiment, come 
home and get married. Jeems is willin’, I is 
willin’, his mammy say she is willin’, but Jeems 
Ca: t’?in he ain’t willin’. Now when we all are 
willin’ ’cept Jeems C ‘apt’in, I think you might let 
up and let Jeemscome. I jl make him go straight 
back when he’s done got married and fight hard 
as ever. 

“Your affectionate friend,” and so forth. 

Mrs. Davis, telling the story, adds that Mr. 
Davis wrote his directions in regard to the matter 
on the back of the letter. They were: 

“Let Jeems go.” 


* ¢ 


ALL SOUND BUT THE HULL. 


he energy of some men seems unconquerable. 
As the body weakens it burns all the brighter, 
fretted only by its narrow confines and inadequate 
service. Of such a nature was John Quincy 
Adams. Mr. Seward in his “Autobiography” 
quotes a comment made on him by an old captain 
which is most apt in its technical expression. 

“Mr. Adams is a very great man, but he is 
getting old,” remarked some one who had just 
istened to an oration by the ex-President. 

The response of a steamboat captain w ith whom 
Mr. Adams had travelled expressed the popular 
feeling. 

“Yes, perhaps, but oh, if, you could only take 
the engine out of the old Adams and put it intoa 
new hull!” 
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A MENACE TO MATRIMONY. 


tendency to collect, manifested in early man- 
hood, is a heavy obstacle to feminine oper- 
ators in the matrimonial market. It takes a 
man’s mind off the supreme object of life—a good 
wife. 
An excellent matron, well known for her suc- 


cessful energy in that line of business, once said 
in confidence to the author of “Social Silhouettes,” 


| of an otherwise eligible bachelor: 


“No, have no hopes in that quarter. When once 
a man takes to collecting brass tobacco-boxes I 
give him up!” 


But you know I’m getting a collection of | 


I'd enjoy it myself, and let’s have the | 
She | 


with him, | 


| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
{ Ade. 
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ep in the gray-green mountains, 
Lost! in the golden West; 
‘With a clear blue sky above me 
And clouds at the mountains’ crest. 
As far as the eye can travel 
Stretches the rolling plain, 
O God of the Western nation, 
Give me my sea again! 





Where the seething, rolling breakers 
End in a shower of foam, 

And you hear the wailing siren 
Warning the fishermen home ; 

From the salt wet drifts of the sea-fog 
Where they draw the quivering seine, 

O God of this Western nation, 
Give me my sea again! 

Listening here in the desert 
To a coyote’s mournful ery 

I dreamed that I saw the petrel 
Go dipping and screaming by. 

I heard the winds of the ocean 
Moaning as if in pain! 

But I woke and found myself wandering, 
Lost! in an endless plain. 

I dream of a rocky coast-line, 
And the crash of waves on the shore ; 

I hear the cries of the sea-birds 
Above the breakers’ roar; 

I feel the winds of the ocean 
Hurtling and scurrying past, 

And I ery to the God of the Westland 
To give me my sea at the last. 
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ELIZA CARTER’S PRISON. 


ll her life Eliza Carter 
had felt that she 
lived in a prison. 

When the new minister, 
calling upon her for the 
first time, quoted, ‘‘Stone 
walls do not. a_ prison 
make,’’ she retorted that maybe stone walls did 
not, but poverty and disgrace and ignorance did, 
as he would know if he had been in her place. 
She said it with a passion that robbed it of 
impertinence, 

‘‘But you have your health,’’ the young 
minister persisted. ‘‘You are able to earn your 
daily bread. ’’ 

‘‘T don’t think that’s a gift,’’ Eliza answered. 
‘*That’s a right. It’s the least God could do, 
to be fair at all. I think myself it’s precious 
little, and I ain’t any call to be grateful.’”’ 
And from that no argument could move her. 

She had had a hard life. The minister 
learned more of it in the following weeks. A 
drunken father and an invalid mother, a daily 
battle with poverty—it was a grim background. 
Now she was alone, and earned her living by 
doing all sorts of things about the village. She 
was a faithful worker and always in demand. 
She might have lived more comfortably but for 
her great terror—the poorhouse. Every cent 
she could save was put away to keep her from 
this last agony. 

Sooner than any one expected the need came. 
She had an attack of rheumatism that left her 
hands too crippled for work. Somehow she 
contrived to ‘‘do for’’ herself, but other labor 
was out of the question. 

“I suppose you still say God’s been fair to 
me?’’ she taunted the minister, when he came 
to see her. : 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered. 

‘*Well, then, I don’t, and I guess you needn’t 
come any more till I feel different. I’ll send 
for you if 1 discover any change.’’ Her voice 
was full of bitter mockery. 

The minister smiled, ‘‘It will be a great 
discovery, Eliza,’’ he said. But as he walked 
down the summer road he wondered how the 
discovery was to come. 

That night Eliza, having finished her slice of 
bread and cup of tea, opened a newspaper a 
neighbor had brought in. She was not much 
of a reader, but time had to be passed some- 
how. Suddenly a head-line caught her eye— 
“Carried to the Poorhouse. Susan Allen, who 
has supported five orphans, now penniless.’’ 
Eliza read breathlessly through the article. 

‘*She’s had it harder than me,’’ she acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘She’d understand.’’ 

The next day she read the article again; she 
felt almost acquainted with Susan Allen. When 
the neighbor who had lent her the paper ran 
in, she asked for the next one, and hunted 
eagerly for further news of her. Susan Allen 
was already forgotten, but down in one corner 
she found an item about a crippled boy who 
had broken down, trying to support a sick 
mother. 

‘*He was real plucky; I hope folks will help 
him,” she said, and put the paper away with 
the other. 

Tn the days that followed, Eliza developed an 
unexpected interest in newspapers, and the pile 
in her closet grew steadily. Gradually, uncon- 
sciously to herself, the purpose of her search 
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changed. She no longer sought for those who 
had been treated ‘‘unfairly,’’? but for those 
who had met life’s challenge with heroic heart. 
They became the intimates of her long, solitary 
hours—the fireman who had lost his sight in 
his rescue of a child; the ‘‘shoe-string man’’ 
who was found supporting a cripple no relation 
to him; the missionary, four hundred miles 
from his nearest white neighbor—these and 
many others she pondered over day by day; 
and as she thought of them, slowly she began 
to understand. 

One day when the minister was passing, she 
knocked upon the window. ‘‘I promised I’d 
tell you when I discovered God was fair,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ve discovered it. He gives everybody | 
a chance to show he ain’t a coward !”’ 

*And how about your prison?’’ said the 
minister. ‘‘Do you still feel the same about 
it?’’ 

‘*No. I’ve locked the doors behind me,’’ she 
answered. 
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A HUMBLE HERO. 


$6 e is the bravest man I ever knew,” said 
H Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith of Capt. Thomas 
A. Scott, whose death occurred a few 
weeks ago, and whom the author has made famous 
in some of his stories and novels. But no act 
attrtbuted by the pen of fiction to this submarine 
engineer and diver can equal the real facts of his 
courage and self-sacrifice. The New York Tribune 
quotes from Mr. Smith the tale of one of Captain 
Seott’s deeds which lifts the man into the ranks of 
true heroes. The captain was in the employ of the 
Off-Shore Wrecking Company, when one morning 
in January an accident happened to a Hoboken 
ferry-boat. 


The 1ce in the river was unusually heavy, and 
the boat slowly crunched her way through the 
floating floes until the pack choked her paddles in 
mid-river. The, weather was bitterly cold and a 
keen wind was blowing. It was an early morning 
trip, and the decks were crowded with laboring 
men, the driveways were full of teams, and women 
and children stood inside the cabins, a solid mass 
up to the swinging doors. 

While the boat struggled to gain headway, an 
ocean tug crashed into her side, cutting a great 
V-shaped gash below her water-line. Shrieks 
went up from a hundred throats. Men, women 
and children were crazed with fear. The disabled 
boat careened, and fell over on its beam. The 
water poured in like a torrent. Sinking seemed 
only a question of seconds. 

Captain Scott, on the wrecking-tug Reliance, saw 
the situation. Bringing his boat alongside, he 
sprang to the deck of the ser, Quickly he forced 
the crowd to the starboard side, and thus righted 
the boat, which regained a nearly even keel. ith 
a threat to throw any man overboard who stirred, 
he dragged mattresses, blankets, clothes 
thing, and crammed them into the hole. Tt was 
useless; even the oil rags had been used, and still 
the water poured in. 

Captain Scott stood for a moment as if unde- 
cided, then deliberately forced his own body into 
the gap with his arm outside, level with the float- 


ing ice. 

An hour later the disabled ferry-boat, with every 
soul safe, was towed into the Hoboken slip. When 
they lifted the captain, he was unconscious and 
barely alive. The water had frozen his blood, and 
the ice had torn much of the flesh from his arm 
from shoulder to wrist. When he opened his eyes, 
he said feebly to the doctor: 

“Was any of them babies hurt?” 

Weeks passed before he regained his strength. 
Then he went back to his work on the Reliance. 
In the meantime the wrecking company had 
presented a bill to the ferry company for salvages, 
which had been refused. 

“Captain,” said the president of the wreckin 
company to Scott the first time the latter appearec 
at the office, ““we’re going to have some trouble 
getting our pay for that ferry job. Here’s an 
affidavit for you to swear to.” 

The captain took the paper, read it, laid it down, 
and walked toward the door. 


“Did you gen it?” 

“No, and Tain’t going to.” 

“Why?” 

“*Cause I ain’t so mean as you be. Look at 
this arm! Do you think I’d have got into that 
hole if it.hadn’t been for them women and babies? 
And you want ’em to pay for it!” 

Then he walked straight to the cashier, de- 
en his pay, resigned his position and walked 
out. 

Some time after some one asked the captain to 
tell the story of how he stopped the leak. 

“Oh, there ain’t nothing to tell,’ replied the 
captain. “She got foul of a tug and listed some 
and I sorter plugged herup. Been so long I most 
forgot about it.’ 
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HOW ENGLAND IS SHRINKING. 


ngland does not look as large to Americans 
E of to-day as it did to our great-grandfathers, 

nor is the reason all to be found in historical 
perspective. As a matter of fact, England is 
really much smaller than it was in their day, 
because it has lost thousands of acres by marine 
erosion. Every year the ocean takes heavy toll 
from “the tight little island.” 


It is a long time since Ravenspur was a name 
of meaning even to Englishmen, yet in 1399 Raven- 
spur was a iw and prominent city, more im- 
portant than the city of Hull is today. Henry 

V landed there in that year, as Shakespeare 
notes. The city sent two men to Parliament; but 
like many other towns in that part of Yorkshire, 
it pong ago vanished under the sea. 

In the reign of Edward I, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, Cornwall measured fifteen hun- 
dred thousand acres. To-day just half of that is 
left, the rest washed oral by the sea. It is said 
that between Land’s End and the Scilly Islands 
lie one hundred and forty parish churches and vil- 
lages. A line of tye off Selsey in Sussex is 
still called by sailors “The Park.” It won its 
name in Henry VIII’s reign, when it was a deer 
park, famous for its stags. 

Dunwich, the ancient capital of East Anglia, 
furnished forty ships to eo III, and was so 

werful as to appall the Earl of Leicester. A 
orest lay between the city and the sea, but in 
Edward IT’s ‘ ” the sea engulfed four hundred 
of its houses. In 1677 combers washed in the 
market-place, and in 1700 the great church of St. 
Peter’s collapsed into the sea. 

More recently, in a single night, three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage was done in 
the Kentish town of Margate. Within the last 
decade Sussex has lost three hundred and seventy- 
cous, aaees to the sea, and other counties in pro- 
portion. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
every year by the coast cities maintaining sea- 
walls and coast defenses, but every year come 
storms which tear these ramparts to pieces. Ina 
single night hundreds of feet of granite wall will 





be torn away, the massive blocks rolled out to 
sea or thrown higher on the land, and gaps in the 
wall of defense established. Trains of supplies 
are kept at proper points to aid in repairing such 
breaches, 

A i be commission on coast erosion has been 
appointed to study this whole matter of invasion 
by the sea, and to propose measures of more effect- 
ive defense. 


ASPIRATION 
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WY GfaCe Pearl Bronaug/r 


may not find the good I seek 
Here in this labyrinth of Time ; 
The eye may mark the mountain peak 
Which human feet can never climb. 
I may not do the good I planned 
When in the early days I trod - 
The fragrant fields of fairy-land, 
But I can leave my plans to God. 
He takes our gifts, however small, 
So we but keep our purpose pure. 
He does not ask great deeds of all; 
Some must achieve and some endure. 
The summit of my soul’s ideal, 
Too high for those who dwell in Time, 
In that fair future shall be real, 
And in that Country I shall climb. 
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A MONTENEGRO CHICKEN TRADE. 


cting upon the principle that time is money, 
A the people of this Western world contrive 
such business as goes in ordinary channels 
so that it may be conducted with the least possible 
delay. It is not so managed in the older parts of 
the world. The author of ‘The Land of the Black 
Mountain” tells what difficulties he had in Monte- 
negro despatching merchandise and messages. 
He adds to this an amusing account of how the 
peopie bargain and sell. 


We once wished to send a parcel of feathers 
home, and accordingly went to the post-office. It 
was toward evening then, and we were informed 
that the postmaster was “not at home,” and were 
asked to come next day. The following morning 
we again visited the post-office, when the contents 
of our parcel were carefully noted and long lists 
were filled out, which took about half an hour. 
At the end of this time a head was thrust out of 
the window, asking us to call in about an hour 
and pay. This was because no post-office clerk is 
allowed to receive money; he is, strangely enough, 
not always honest. The postmaster was again 
out. At the end of the hour we returned and paid. 

Another time I tendered a guiden in payment of 
a telegram, and had to wait a quarter of an hour 
= a boy was sent into the town to obtain 
change. ; 

In matters of business it is well to possess one’s 
soul in patience. A more unbusinesslike lot of 

ople is hard to be found, yet in driving a bargain 

hey are remarkably shrewd, to put it kindly. 

Even in so trivial a matter as the purchasing of 
a hen no indecent hurry is shown. Such a trans- 
action may take days. For instance, you wish to 
buy a hen, and signify the same to a man, and 
he will say: + F 

“T have a hen which I can sell thee, but it will 
break my heart. Such a hen and such eggs! I 
feel I cannot part with her.” 

“Ver well,” you say; “don’t make yourself 
miserable. I'll buy one somewhere else.” 

“But give me till to-morrow. It is too sudden.” 

And he goes away. If you are not ina hurry it 
does not matter, and you wait. 

Next day he will come again, and say that he has 
another hen nearly as g as the first, but as he 
loves you and respects you, he will part with his 
beloved hen for a consideration, and he names a 
price far beyond its worth. You refuse, and state 
your price for the good hen, the ordinary market 

rice, which he indignantly refuses and departs. 

n @ few hours he will come again, bringing a hen 
which, almost with tears in his eyes, he tells you is 
the hen—his beloved hen. 

“Take her,” he says, ‘‘as a present.” 

Thereupon you press upon him the market 
price, i. ch of course he takes, and the matter is 

nished. 
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LEST HE FORGET. 


tthough he prided himself, and with some 

A reason, on his good temper, the forgetful 

man looked distinctly annoyed when he 
entered his office one morning. 


“It does seem as if people might attend to their 
own affairs in a street-car,’”’ he said, with consid- 
erable irritation, to his partner as he took off his 


coat. 

“Just because I took out my fountain pen and 
made a few notes on the back of an envelope, and 
the pen leaked on my fingers a bit, two women 
across the car must needs go into fits of laughter 
over it. I caught them at it when I happened to 
look up.” 

“Henry,” said his partner, with apparent irrel- 
evance, “did your wife give you any commissions 
this morning?” 

“I don’t know—yes, I believe there was some- 
thing, now that I t rink of it. Why do you ask?” 

“Because if you unbuttoned your coat and left 
it flying, as you es do, they must have had 
a view of one of your wife’s precautionary deco- 
=," said his partner, “and it may have been 

a _ 

The forgetful man strode over to the window 
with a newspaper clipping which he had quickl 
unpinned from his waistcoat. In large print, 
heavily underlined with red chalk by his wife’s 
— so" the head-lines of an advertisement stood 
ou : 

“One of our Best Bargains. Only five in Stock. 
No more to be had at any Price.” 
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AMONG HIS NEIGHBORS. 


hile “stumping” in Illinois, in 1860, Carl 

Schurz had an appointment to address 

an afternoon open-air meeting in the 

Capitol grounds in Springfield, Mr. Lincoln’s place 

of residence. In “Reminiscences of a Long Life” 

Mr. Schurz tells of being invited to dine with Mr. 

Lincoln, and of his impressions of the candidate 
for the presidency of the United States. 

At the table we conversed about the campaign, 
and his genial and simple-hearted way of express- 
ing himself would hardly permit me to remember 
that he was a great man. He was in the best of 
humor, and we laughed much. 

The day was blazing hot. Mr. Lincoln expressed 
his regret that I had to exert myself in such a 
temperature, and suggested that | make myself 
comfortable. He made himself comfortable in- 


deed, in a way which surprised me not a little, but 














which was thoroughly characteristic of his rustic 
habits. When he presented himself for the march 
to the Capitol grounds, I observed that he had 
divested himself of his waistcoat and put on as 
an upper garment a linen duster, the back of 
which had been marked by repeated perspirations, 
and looked somewhat like a rough map of two 
hemispheres. On his head he wore a well-battered 
“stovepipe” hat, which evidently had seen several 
years of hard service. In this attire he marched 
with me behind the brass band, and after us came 
the local campaign committee and the Wide- 
Awakes. Of course he was utterly unconscious 
of his grotesque appearance. Nothing could have 
been farther from his mind than the thought that 
the world-conspicuous distinction bestowed upon 
him by his nomination for the presidency should 
have obliged him to “put on dignity” among his 


aqpeers. 

nose neighbors, who from the windows and 
the sidewalks on that hot afternoon watched and 
cheered him as he walked by in the procession 
behind the brass band, may have fe ape re him, 
the future President, with a new feeling of rever- 
ential admiration or awe, but he appeared_ before 
and ameng them entirely unconcerned, as if noth- 
ing had happened, and he nodded to his acquaint- 
ances, as he recognized them in the crowd, with a 
“How are you, Dan?” and so on, just as he had 
been accustomed to do. 
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IN A NEW CLASS. 


rs. Baker, a well-to-do lady in one of the 
M suburbs of a large Eastern city, was for- 
tunate in having an excellent servant. 
Maggie was capable, quick and good-natured. 
Most of the lady’s friends were less fortunate; in 
fact, few of them were without their distinct trials. 
At all the fashionable gatherings the conversation 
turned, like a needle to the pole, straight to the 
subject of servants. 


Mrs. Baker said very little, for she had often 
noticed that an announcement of perfect satisfac- 
tion in the domestic line was frequently followed, 
later on, by a da t to the effect 
that the perfect maid had been offered higher 
wages by Mrs. So-and-so, and had gone to get 
them. herefore Mrs. Baker followed “Brer 
Rabbit’s” tactics of “layin’ low.” 

More than this, she decided to be very diplo- 
matic. She would offer Meaue more wages her- 
self, and thus secure her before any one else had 
achance. She was pleased with her plan. 

“Now, Maggie,” she said, the next morning, 
“you’ve been very faithful and cheerful during 
this hot summer and through Dorothy’s illness, 
and I like your work so well that I’m going to 
raise your wages from five dollars to six.” 

Maggie thanked her, and Mrs. Baker smiled at 
the thought of her own astuteness. 

On Monday morning, a few days later, she had 
occasion to visit her kitchen after breakfast. 
Instead of encountering the usual smell of suds 
and steam, she found Maggie seated at the table. 

“Why, where’s the washing?” she asked. 
“What's the matter, are you ill?” 

“Oh, no, mum,” replied Maggie, airily, “I ain’t 
sick; but none of the girls as gets six dollars does 
any washing. The six-dollar girls has it done fer 
’um, you know.” . 

Mrs. Baker has not tried any more diplomatic 
plans. 
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AN ENDURING FEE. 


number of marriages in a country parish 
during a year is seldom large enough to 
make the fees much of an addition to the 


minister’s slender salary, and the fees themselves 
are sometimes of a curious nature. 


One New England clergyman tells of a wedding- 
fee which lasted ten times as ‘ae as 9! other he 
ever received, and which, he believes, has never 
been duplicated. : 

The Lee was that of a thrifty widow to an 
elderly bachelor, who was sadly in need of just 
the care and the feeding he would receive at the 
widow’s hands. The pang Bey a lively one, 
and as the clergyman was about to depart, the 
bride mapeee up to him and whispered : 

“I sent Henry over with your fee half an hour 
ago. He wasn’t in a position to give you one, but 
I told him he could lug it over and that would 
show his good-will. I hope you'll like it; you 
always have.” 

When the minister reached his house he was 

eeted by his wife, whom the six-weeks-old baby 

ad kept at home that evening. J 

“The bridegroom brought over your fee a while 
ago,” she said, in a voice shaking with laughter. 
“T had him put it out in the kitchen.” 

“That’s a pretty place for a ts iets eried 
the minister, as he hurried out to the kitchen, 
followed by his wife. 

There he found his fee—two dozen glass jars 
bearing neat labels which set forth the nature of 
their contents—six of “currant jell,” six of “spiced 
—— six of “grape jam,” and six of “sweet 
pickle. 

“We laughed over that fee more than any other,” 
said the minister, “but we also had more solid 
enjoyment out of it than out of any other I’ve 
ever received.” 
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NOT TO BE FOOLED. 


resident of Newton, Massachusetts, who 
A was noted for his great kindness to animals, 

viewed the first horse-cars with dismay. 
“It’s sheer cruelty, that’s what it is,” he insisted, 
and the plea of convenience or necessity had no 
influence upon him. 


“I'd walk to Boston and back before I’d add a 
cop weight to what those poor creatures have 
0 reg he declared, and no persuasion could 
induce him to ride in a street-car dragged by over- 
worked, tired horses. 

When een | was applied and the cars went 
smoothly along without the horses, his son said: 

“Now, father, you can ride on the street-cars 
without worrying about horses. You can go into 
Boston at your ease now.” 

“James,” said the old man, “you always rush at 
conclusions ; we don’t study into things as I do. 
Don’t I read in the papers about every car having 
to have so much ‘horse’ wer? And don’t 
know well enough what thaf means?” and the old 
gentleman sighed. “It simply means, my son, 
that the poor horses are being worked just as 
hard and just as many hours, only we don’t see 
em. 

“Those power-houses could tell tales, I reckon! 
No, I’ve no more use for street-cars now than I 
ever had, and for the same reason.” 


. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Seaman, sea man, seam an. 

2. “God is the perfect poet, Who in His person 
acts His own creations.”—Browning. 

3. Tales, steal, stale, slate, least, teals. 

4. 1. Pipe. 11. Capital, capitol. 

5. 1. Peace. 11. Plum,met—plummet. rm. Asp, 
L rate—aspirate. Iv. Wing, ash, ton—Washing- 
on. 


6. I. Diverse, revised, derives. 11. Sorted, stored, 
strode. 
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PHILLI FLIFLIT. 
BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


hilli Fliflit lived in the bakery. All his family and 
p friends lived there, too. His father and his mother, his 

sister and his brother, his cousin once removed and all 
the friends he loved, lived in the bakery. 

It was a nice warm home, and smelled of pies and cakes. 
Philli thought it was the nicest home in Flyland. He was 
a clever fellow; he could do a number of things quite well. 
He could walk upside down on the ceiling without having 
any dizzy feeling. He was always busy and almost always 
buzzy. He had a great many adventures—some of them were 
very funny and others somewhat sad. One day he saw a drop 
of cream upon the top of a dish, so he sipped a bit, then bathed 
in it; then he stood on his head and buzzed until the cream 
became very much like butter. 

It made Philli cross. He flew six hundred and one zigzags 
and cross-tags, and gave his head many wigwags, but the butter 
would not leave, so he alighted on a shelf and tried to groom 
himself. With nimble legs he curried his features, smoothed 
his eyes, rubbed his nose, twisted his neck and tipped his head ; 
but the faster he worked the stickier and crosser he became. 

**Il’m not as fond of cream as I was,’’ said Philli. 

Just then he heard a sound, a peculiar kind of buzzing 
hum which sounded like ‘‘ Eee—bum—bum-m-m—lii-nahum— 
bam-m-m!’’ and along came a big, fat, blustering fly, who had 
a greenish cast of eye. 

Poor little butter-headed Philli was delighted. This was 
his cousin once removed, and he was nicknamed Nahum Bum, 
because of his peculiar hum. 

Then Philli showed his buttered head, and Nahum buzzed, 
and quickly said, ‘‘Oh, come, come, with Nahum—hum!’’ 

Then Nahum rose, and quickly flew to a loaf of bread, nice, 
hot, and new; and Philli followed, and stood on his head, 
which ‘‘unbuttered’’ him very nicely. 

Philli was very happy and grateful. He cried, ‘‘Oh, thank 
you, thank you, Nahum Bum!’’ 

The bakery was a very pleasant home.- Philli thought so. 
It was so hot from the great fire in the oven and so sweet with 
the odor of spice-cakes that little Philli went fairly wild 
with delight. He was frisking and whisking about the bakery 
when the big, dusty, rusty old clock suddenly and solemnly 
said, ‘* Purr-r—dax—lax—nix—nax—rix—dox—lix—rox !’’ 

Philli was surprised and astonished. He alighted on the 
ceiling and watched the clock upside down; then he flew to 
the shelf and watched the clock right side up. Then he alighted 
on the face of the clock, and said, ‘‘I wish I knew whether 
the time by this clock was fly-time.’’ 

At this moment—three and one-fifth minutes past eight— 
Philli fell from the face of the clock, and upon a jar of jam. 
Just then the baker-man shook the jar of jam, and poor little 
Philli was jarred into the jar and jammed into the jam. He 
began to sink, and he cried, ‘‘O Nahum, come to me!’’ 

Now Nahum was far from the jamful jar, cutting a little 
caper on a sticky fly-paper. The cruel paper was covered with 
gum, which held the leg of Nahum Bum. But Miss Acia 
Galacia came to save Philli, and Nahum, too. 

Miss Acia Galacia was a very busy, buzzy little Lady Fly, 
who had been making calls along the walls. She had reached 
the window-sill, and had never dreamed of any ill, when sud- 
denly she saw, close beside her, that terrible Mrs. Ida Spider! 

Mrs. Spider laid a piece of web rope right across the path, 
and little Miss Acia Galacia tripped over it, and was caught. 

At that moment Philli’s weak little call was heard, and Mrs. 
Ida Spider turned her head away for just one instant. 

Little Miss Acia saw her chance, and took it. With a big, 
big bizz, and a very large buzz, she lifted up her feet, and flew 
straight to the jar where Philli was jammed, and as a piece of 
the web rope still clung to her foot, she dangled it over the edge 
of the jar. 

Philli was all under but seventeen thousand eyes and one 
foot. With his seventeen thousand eyes he saw the rope, and 
with his one foot he clutched it. Then Miss Acia Galacia 
pulled on the rope, and Philli was saved! 

As they flew away together Philli thanked her many times; 
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THE WABBLETY DOLL. 
BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 
0»: my Wabblety Doll 
I love best of all, 

More even than golden-haired Lou! 
On her face there’s a crack, 
There’s a tear in her back. 

"Twas ages ago she was new! 
Now her joints are all loose, 
So she’s not any use, 

Excepting — just only to me! 

Oh, she is such a dear 
When I hold her near, 

A real child’s no nicer than she, 
For she cuddles so sweet, 

And her dear little feet 

Hang dangling just over my arm, 
And her poor little head 
On my breast makes a bed, 


Where it’s safe altogether from harm. 


And she loves me, I know, 
For she clings to me so— 
Just limp, and so soft and so weak! 
Oh, the Wabblety Doll 
Loves me best of all. 
She’d say so if she could but speak. 


WHICH ARE YOU? 
BY MARY C. HUNTINGTON. 
Said Benny, ‘‘When I grow a man 





I'll milk the cows, and split the wood ; 


I'll take my mama out to ride, 
And do a million things I should!” 
And thus the minutes, one by one, 
Found Benny dreaming in the sun. 


Said Teddy, ‘“‘ Shall I get some chips? 

And sha’n’t I bring the eggs in, too? 

I'll draw the baby in her cart, 

And then she won’t be teasing you.” 
And thus the minutes, one by one, 
Slipped by — while Teddy’s work 

was done. 











but suddenly he stopped, and said, ‘‘I have a cousin, Nahum 
Bum, who is in trouble. Come!’’ 

Miss Acia and Philli soon discovered Nahum Bum, and by 
tugging and by pulling dragged his leg out from the gum. 

The three now flew to the window in the sun, to join the 
merry band of flies, all having fun. 

All the day was spent inplay. Butnightcame. The bakery 
grew dark and cool and quiet, and Philli and his friends grew 
chilly and sleepy, too. The ceiling still was warm, and all the 
little flies fastened their feet to the warmest spots, and went 
upside down—to sleep. 

But first, softly, very softly, they whispered to themselves 
their ‘‘good-night’’ song: 

“ A-sus—e-sus—i-sus—o-sus, 
A-vuss—e-vuss—i-vuss—o-Vuss, 
(slower,) 
A-russ—e-russ—i-russ—o-russ, 
(still slower,) 
A-muss—e-muss—i-muss—o-m—” 
(All asleep!) 
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HOW HITTY WAS MET. 


BY KATHERINE HAYFORD. 


*€ Tynnmere !’’ called the conductor. 
The train stopped with a bump. It had done this 


just three times, and every time Hitty had grasped her 
bag and looked inquiringly at the conductor. Each time he had 
shaken his head, but now he smiled invitingly, and said, ‘‘ This 
is your station.’’ 

Hitty hopped off the seat and straightened her skirts, waiting 
in the aisle for the train to pull to a full stop. She felt quite 
important, for she had written to Aunt Anna that she was 
coming to stay three days, and she was to be met at the station. 
It was very nice to be met, Hitty thought, and she wondered 
if Aunt Anna would drive over in the pretty phaeton. 

When she came down the steps with great =! she was 
surprised to see that there was no one there. Perhaps Aunt 
Anna had to go to the village, and would come later. Iitty 
was so sure of this that she went to the side of the little build- 
ing and sat down in the shade. 

She saw the depot-master lock the door and go down the 
street, because that was the last train for the afternoon, and 
then Hitty was a little lonely. 

The shadows grew longer after a while, and the lonesome 
frogs round the brook began the song they sing in the evening. 
Surely Aunt Anna meant to come! 

Then she began to wonder about the letter she had written 
so carefully. Her mother had read it over and said that it was 
all perfect, and she had carried it to the post-office herself. 
Why—suddenly she thought that she did not remember —s 
the letter. Could it be that she had done such a careless thing 
She felt more lonely and frightened than she dared to say even 
to herself. 

Just as she had reached the point where the tears were very 
near the surface she saw a great dog running past the station. 
‘‘O Shep! Shep!’’ she called, for she knew the old family 
dog, and he seemed now like the dearest friend. 

Shep instantly stopped running, and wagging his tail in a 
friendly fashion, came across the street. Hitty ran and put 
both arms round his great neck. ‘‘Take me home, Shep, please 
take me home!’’ she cried. 

Shep seemed to know the situation, and began to trot off down 
the road, looking back invitingly. Hitty followed, and as she 
went along, although her bag was heavy, her spirits began to 
rise. They had walked about a mile when the sound of wheels 
behind her made her turn, and there was dear Aunt Anna coming 
along in the phaeton. She had been to the village and was on 
her way home, with no thought that her niece was anywhere 
near. Shep began to bark joyously, and the old horse stopped. 

‘‘Tam being met at the station,’’ said Hitty, feebly, and then, 
just because she was so tired, she began to cry. ‘‘I have been 
careless again !’’ she sobbed. 

Aunt Anna, knowing all her penitence, stepped out into the 


Toad and gathered her up in her arms, while good old Shep 


tried, by wagging his tail, to make all necessary explanations. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


ORAWN BY E. R. WITHINGTON 










































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


SPENCERIAN 
(STEEL PENS gl 9 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


i BEST FOR THE LEAST MONEY —— 

toons tue 

THE WORCESTER IMPROVED fees 
(Custom-Made) 














Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 






















Prices 
. . in the 
+1 Elastic Stockings | u.s. 
Are the Best for the Least Money. 
Write To-day for FREE BOOKLET tellin, 
how Varicose Veins are Relieved, 
Self-Measurement Directions, etc. 


* Worcester Elastic & Truss Co., 
Manufrs., 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
*. 


Jo BEST FOR THE LEAST MONEY = 
and youn 


celebrated Teas, Coffees, Ba 


folks in getting up club orders for our 

ing Powders, 
Extracts aud Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 

















THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tan an 





BORATED 
TALCUM 











Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 








CENTS Ath .costs 


Free Bicycle cata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 

tires until you learn 

im our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent it, prepay 
\ eight, allow 10 Days Free — 
ma All our new and wonderful propositions wi 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE jou that we 
sell a better bicycle for less oy! than - 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

ou want to Make Money or Earn a 

Bic cle write for our Speci ‘er. 

TIRES. Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. o Not 


Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CY€LE CO., Dept. W-51, Chicago, Tl. 











My Shoes Aie Both 
Stylish and Comfortable. 


Stylish because made on 
graceful, up-to-date lasts, 
sittety in fashion; com- 
fortable because the 
cushion sole of 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


allows the foot to settle 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
Pres. The Te ba into the shoe snugly and 


er of Shoes for with entire comfort, the 
cushion conforming perfectly to the shape of 
the foot. The sole is damp-proof, and is a 
non-conductor of heat and cold. 
MEN’S, 
84.00, 84.50, 85.00. 
WOMEN’S, 
82.00, 83.00, 
$3.50, 


$4.00. 









Try your dealer; if 
he hasn’t Worth Shoes 
send us his name and 
ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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BASEBALL 
GOODS. 


; Everything neces- 

: sary to thoroughly 

: enjoy the game, 
; and better value 
: for the money than 
: ever offered in any 

: other brand of baseball 
: things. The D. & M. line 
: comprises Mitts, Masks, 
+ League Balls, Bats, Fielder’s 
; Gloves, Suits, Caps, ete. All 
: made from best material, 
: sewed with strongest thread, 
: and all the work done by care- 
> ful, experienced, § thor- 
> ough workmen. 


: Every D. & M. Article 
: bears the famous “Dog 
: on the Diamond” Trade 
: Mark — your protection 
: and our guarantee. 





: _ Ask to see D. & M. goods at your 

: dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, don’t 
: take chances on shoddy goods that 
; appear well on the surface but do not 
: stand the racket. Send to us and get 
: the D. & M. fresh from the factory. 


1907 Catalogue and D. & M. 
Stickpin Free at your 
dealer's or from us. 
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x Irish Council proposed.—Mr. Birrell, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, presented the 
government’s long-awaited Irish bill to the 
House of Commons May 7th, and explained its 
provisions. The bill proposes to establish an 
administrative council for Ireland, to be com- 
posed of 82 elected and 24 nominated members. 
This council, it is proposed, shall have control 
of eight departments, among them the local 
government board, the department of agricul- 
ture, the commissioners of public works and 
the national education board, which are now 
managed by government boards. As the elected 
members of the council would be chosen on a 
local government board franchise, women would 
participate in their election. The powers of 
the council would be restricted by the veto of 
the Lord Lieutenant. It is proposed to create 
an Irish fund of about $20,000,000 annually, to 
be paid into a'special Irish treasury. The bill 
was denounced by Mr. Balfour as grossly 
unfair, and criticized by Mr. Redmond as inad- 
equate. It was given a first reading under 
closure by a vote of 416 to 121. 
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eath of ‘Ian Maclaren.”—Rev. Dr. 

John Watson, a Scotch Presbyterian min- 
ister, lecturer and writer, widely known by his 
pen-name of ‘‘ Ian Mac- 
laren,’’ died at Mount 
Pleasant, lowa, May 6th. 
He came to this country 
upon a lecturing tour in 
February. He was a 
preacher of more than 
usual power and persua- 
siveness, and was the au- 
thor of a number of devo- 
tional and theological 
books; but his chief repu- 
tation was gained as the 
writer of ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
‘*The Days of Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘‘A Doctor 
of the Old School,’’ and other Scottish stories 
which have been widely read. Doctor Watson 
was 56 years old. 








Rev. JOHN WATSON. 
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he United States as Trustee.—Under 
a new treaty between the United States 





emarkable Sun Spokes.—An unusually 
perfect and beautiful example of the atmos- 
pherie spokes, which may occasionally be seen 
radiating from the setting sun, was witnessed 
in England by a cor- 
respondent of Knowl- 
edge in July last. 
Five distinct bands of 
a light salmon-pink 
| color, separated by five 
—_ gorresponding bands of 
pale blue, were visible, stretching up into the 
heavens from thé sinking sun. The phenomenon 
lasted about an hour, and later on the same 
evening a violent thunder-storm broke over the 
place where the spectacle had been witnessed. 
There are a number of other instances on record 
in which similar phenomena have been followed 
by thunder-storms. e 





oftiest of Mines.—lIt is thought that the 
old Caylloma silver-mines in Peru are 
probably situated at a greater elevation than 
any other considerable mines in the world. 
Their altitude varies between 14,000 and 17,000 
feet. ‘They were worked by the Spaniards in 
the 16th century, and before that, it is believed, 
by the Incas. An English company is now 
preparing a‘hydroelectric plant for them. This 
plant will be situated at an altitude of between 
15,000 and 16,000 feet. It will derive its power 
from a waterfall on the Santiago River, and in 
a dry season from Lake Huaillacho, one of the 
sources of the Amazon. The power will be 
transmitted by cable about three miles, At the 


is only 8% pounds per square inch, and water 
boils 24° below the ordinary boiling-point. 
S 

osphorus from Minerals. — Until re- 

cently phosphorus for commercial purposes 
was made only from bones and other organic 
substances. Now it is produced also from 
minerals. For two or three years past hundreds 
of tons of phosphorus have been turned out 
neat Mount Holly Springs, some 10 miles from 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where a deposit of 
wavellite in nodules has been discovered. Wavel- 
lite is a somewhat rare mineral, a form of 
aluminum phosphate. A mill is required to 


and Santo Domingo, which was ratified by the; erals is also produced at Niagara Falls. 


Senate at the last session of Congress and by 
the Dominican Congress May 3d, the United 
States becomes legally a trustee for the collection 
of Dominican customs revenues and the settle- 
ment of the Dominican debt. Under this 
treaty, which embodies in substance a pro- 
visional arrangement which has been in force 
for two years, a receiver of customs appointed 


by the President of the United States is to col- | 


lect the Dominican customs revenues, meet the 
claims of the bondholders and the expenses of 


receivership, and pay the remainder of the| “¥ 


receipts to the Dominican government. The 
Dominican government, on its part, is pledged 
not to increase its public debt or modify its 
rates of duty without the consent of the United 
States. The former creditors of Santo Do- 
mingo agreed to scale their claims down one- 
half, if they were paid in cash. A New York 
banking-house advanced the money for this 


purpose, accepting 5 per cent. 50-year bonds, | 


and under the new arrangement it will be the 
sole foreign creditor of the little republic. 


& 


A Gommmentns Agreement between the 
United States and Germany, recently nego- 
tiated at Washington, was presented to the 
Reichstag for approval May 4th. The agree- 
ment takes the place of the existing arrangement 
under which, pending negotiations for a reci- 
procity treaty, American products have been 
admitted into Germany at the minimum tariff 
rates. The new agreement specifies the Ameri- 
can products which are to receive the benefit of 
the minimum rates, and subjects others to the 
maximum rates. General machinery and type- 
writers fall under the maximum rates, but most 
other American products are on the list for 
minimum rates. In return for these privileges, 
the President, acting under the third section 
of the tariff law, will reduce the rate of duty 
on German champagnes and sparkling wines. 
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Te yields at Last.—For three years 
American representatives at Constantinople 
have endeavored in vain to induce the Turkish 
government to put American schools in Turkey 
on the same footing as those of other nationalities, 
and to give redress for long-standing injuries. 
It is only recently that the American ambassa- 
dor has been admitted to an audience with the 
Sultan. But May 3d the Sultan issued an 
irade, authorizing the ministers to act, and all 
the points contended for were conceded. A 
consideration which hastened this action was 
the fact that the British foreign office had taken 
the ground that the United States must be con- 
sulted regarding a proposed increase in Turkish 
customs rates, and the Porte was therefore de- 
sirous of conciliating the American government. 


& 
pacar “pe alpen art of the lapi- 
dary is one of the most delicate employments 
of mechanical foree known. The practical 
diamond-cutter learns many facts about precious 





stones which are sealed books even to mineralo- 
gists. For instance, it 
is the lapidaries who 
have found out that 
diamonds coming from 
different districts vary 
remarkably in their de- 
grees of hardness. It 
appears that the hardest 
diamonds known come 
from New South Wales. 
An unfamiliar fact is 
that diamonds are made 
to assume approxi- 
mately the required 
shape by slitting and 
cleaving and by ‘‘bru- 
ting,’’ which is the rub- 
bing of one diamond against another, before 
they are submitted to the polishing - wheel. 
| In cleaving, the diamond is cemented on the 
| end of a wooden stick, and a steel blade is driven 
| with a smart blow in the direction of the 
natural plane of cleavage. Diamonds that have 
been cut by the lapidary’s wheel lack some of 
the brilliance possessed by those that have simply 
| been cleaved. 
| 
| omet’s Tails twisted.—Photographs of 
Giacobini’s comet of 1905, taken at the 
| Lowell Observatory in Arizona, show remarka- 
ble peculiarities, the most striking of which, 
perhaps, was shown on December 29th, when 
the comet had two tails, one of which was made 
up of four distinct streamers, with nebulous 
| matter between them, while two of the streamers 
were crossed in such a manner as to present a 
twisted appearance, although the other two 
streamers diverged in the usual manner. 
F  Wgreeenr reiting: ee Alloys.—The British 
Association of Mechanical Engineers has a 
committee whose business is research concerning 
the properties of various alloys, which are now 
coming so rapidly into use. A recent report 
deals with alloys of aluminum and copper. 
Various experiments have shown that such 
alloys are erratic in behavior, especially under 
tests for ‘‘ yield-point’’ and at high temperatures. 
Copper alloyed with 7 per cent. of aluminum 
was shown in some experiments to give disas- 
trous results when employed for stay-bolts in 
| locomotives. On the contrary, these alloys show 
| good results in other ways. It has been shown 
| that copper alloyed with from 1 to 10 per cent. 
of aluminum becomes practically incorrodible in 
sea-water. But this does not hold for tank-water. 
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highest mines the pressure of the atmosphere | 


extract the phosphorus. Phosphorus from min- | 








| SOFT WHITE,HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
| lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry,and anoint freely with 
| Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purestand 
| sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 

lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
| redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 

with shapel nails and painful finger ends, 
this treatment works wonders. (Ade. 


CLASS PINS 0%. 
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For Society or Lodge—College or Schoo! 
Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 


here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors an 
showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 
Sil. Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
errs Special designs and estimates free. 
Bros. Co.,21C South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 

















FIT THE GROCER 
WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 

A grocer has excellent opportunity to know the 
effects of special foods on his customers. A 
Cleveland grocer has a long list of customers that 
have been helped in health by leaving off coffee 
and using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: “Two 
years ago I had been drinking coffee and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“Particularly in the morning I was so irritable 
and upset that I could hardly wait until the coffee 
was served, and then I had no appetite for break- 
fast and did not feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch as I 
| was selling so much Postum there must be some 
| merit in it and suggested that we try it. I took 
| home a package and she prepared it according to 
| directions. The result was a very happy one. 
| My nervousness gradually disappeared and to-day 
| lam all right. I would advise every one affected 
| in any way with nervousness or stomach troubles, 
| to leave off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read, “The Road to Well- 
| ville,” in packages. 
























HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


follow the use of 





The Dainty Dessert 


To prepare,add boiling water and let cool 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


Jamestown Exposition 


See the beautiful display of 
dainty desserts made from 
JELL-O. Sample it free and 
allow our demonstrators to 
explain how easily most 
elaborate but inexpensive 
desserts can be prepared 
from it at a moment’s 
notice. 





7 Flavors: 


Lemon 

— THE GENESEE 
Strawberry PURE FOOD CO., 
Chocolate Le Roy, 
Cherry and Peach NY. 


10¢. per package 
at all 
Grocers. 












Received Highest Award Gold 
Medal at St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions, and complies strictly 
with requirements of National 
and all other Pure Food Laws. 
New Mlustrated Recipe Book Free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


| Prudential Liberality Again Displayed 
| The Most Important 
| Voluntary Benefit Ever Granted 


By The Prudential is now announced. 
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All Industrial Policies now in Force under which the Insured have 
| attained age 75, or under which the Insured may attain age 75 
during 1907, will be made Free or Paid-up Policies and the 


Further Payment of Premiums Will Not Be Required 


after the Insured has reached the said age. 


The Business of The Prudential is so large that, should the present 
plan be continued, it is estimated that the cost of this concession 
alone, in ten years, would be over 


Three and Onc-Quarter Million Dollars 


For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add to the benefits already 
accorded to those who insure with us, giving Policyholders more than their Con- 
tracts called for when experience demonstrates that we can safely do so. 


These Voluntary Concessions to Policyholders already aggregate more than 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


and every year adds to this amount. 








0 


The Company which deals with Policyholders in this spirit 
of Liberality and Fairness, combined with absolute Finan- 
cial security, is the Company you should insure in. 


¢ ; President. 


The Prudential Issues Policies 
for the Whole Family. 


CREATE A TRUST FUND for the Maintenance and Educa- 
tion of your Children through The Prudential Exchangeable 
Endowment Policy for Boys and girls. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET, by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Supt. of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 


The Prudential Will Show You How To Provide 
An Annual Income for Yourself and Children. 


The Prudential 








HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 





GIBRALTAR 























Please 
send me 
without cost, 





Booklet, ‘‘A Trust 
Fund for the Main- 
tenance and Education 


Insurance Co. of America. Dept. 38. 0 s2meuomeu 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. a 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
























THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 

matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
1e year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
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|does not discriminate between 
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minutes and 
seconds. 

“He will testify without hesitation that the 
| defendant drew his revolver and immediately shot 
the complainant, illustrating on the stand the 
rapidity of the movement. When asked how long 
it took, he will answer, ‘Oh, about two or three 
minutes.’ 

“It is hopeless to make use of even such modest 
members of our national vocabulary as ‘preceding,’ 
‘subsequent,’ ‘various,’ and so forth. A negro, 
when asked if certain shots were simultaneous, 
replied: 

“*Vas, boss, dat’s it. 
One right arter de odder!’ ” 


*Zactly simultaneous! 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


hen the cousin from the middle West, who 
had never seen the ocean, was expected, 





procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is tiable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payabie 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CATARACT. 


cataract is a dimming or decreasing 
transparency of the crystalline 
lens of the eye. This lens serves to 
refract the rays of light. It is com- 
posed of a soft material enclosed in a 
transparent membrane called the cap- 
sule. 

The loss of transparency, which 
causes the cataract, may reside in the substance 
of the lens or in the enclosing capsule, but most 
commonly in the substance of the lens itself. It 
may be what is called “idiopathic,” that is, due to 
no apparent cause, or “traumatic,” due to direct 
injury. It may exist from birth, but most com- 
monly comes on late in life, at or after the age 
of sixty years, and is caused by some not yet 
well-understood degenerative change in the lens 





substance. The usual term for this form is “senile | 


cataract,” although the name is not well chosen, 
for often it occurs in individuals otherwise vigorous 
and giving no other manifest signs of senility. 

It sometimes occurs in those suffering from 
Bright’s disease or diabetes, but more commonly 
afflicts those who are otherwise seemingly in per- 
fect health, and who present no other signs of 
malnutrition. 

Heredity seems sometimes to be an active cause 
of the opacity of the lens, but how it acts is as 
great a mystery as many other facts of the hered- 
itary transmission of personal characteristics or 
of, tendency to disease. It may indeed be that 


heredity has no part in the causation of the disease, | 


and its successive appearance in parent and child 
may be a mere coincidence. 

Both eyes are usually simultaneously affected, 
although the disease may occasionally be more 
advanced in one eye than the other, and rarely 
one eye alone may be affected. 
however, the cataract is more commonly due to 
accident. 

Operation for the relief of this condition is 
usually not undertaken until the cataract is “ripe,” 


that is, until the loss of transparency affects the | 


entire lens. A person with simple cataract is 
blind only so far as the distinction of objects is 
concerned, but still retains the perception of light. 
If the sufferer is unable to distinguish between 
light and darkness, there is some other disease 
present. 

There are three kinds of operation for the relief 
of cataract, but this is not the place to discuss 
their relative merits. The choice will depend 
upon circumstances, and must be left to the 
decision of the surgeon. A fair degree of vision 
is usually obtained from operation. 
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A LIMITED VOCABULARY. 


ae years ago Mr. W. D. Howells attended a 
session of the police court, and wrote an ac- 
count of what he saw there, which was a little 
gem, both of reporting and of literature. 

The two things which most surprised him were 
the tact, ability and patience of the judge in again 
and again extracting the truth from amid an 
apparently hopeless tangle of evasion, prevarica- 
tion, falsehood and stupidity, and the limitations 
of the knowledge of their own tongue possessed 
by prisoners and witnesses. This limitation is 
something which every literary man notices as 
characteristic of the ignorant or uneducated. 

In a case of assault, for example, the witness 
was a lad in his late teens, who declared he had 
been knocked down; but on being called upon to 
describe how he was knocked down, he declared 
that his assailant “put his arms around me and 
knocked me down.” 

He could not be made to understand that there 
was any difference between being thrown down 
and being knocked down, and doggedly repeated 
his statement over and over in the same words. 

Another literary man, after serving on a jury, 
returned with a like sense of the small vocabularies 
of ignorant people, who were frequently puzzled 
by the questions of lawyers, simply because the 
wording was unfamiliar. 

“Did this occur prior to the first attempt, or 
subsequently ?” a young lawyer asked one witness, 
whose face assumed at once an expression of 
blank incomprehension, suggesting to the specta- 
tors a wilful refusal to reply. But when a lawyer 
of greater experience translated it into, “Did it 
happen before or after?” there was an instant 
flash of intelligence and a ready answer. 

Mr. Arthur Train, an assistant district attorney 
of New York, in his recent interesting book, “The 
Prisoner at the Bar,” notes the same difficulty. | 
In establishing a question of time—often of vital | 
importance—the -ordinary witness, he declares, | 


In the latter case, | 


her New England relatives rejoiced in the three- 


| days’ wild storm that preceded her arrival, for 
| it assured such a surf as would render her first 


view suitably impressive. They escorted her 
jubilantly to a jutting headland, where she could 


| best behold the tremendous sea, and stood eagerly 


| awaiting her verdict. It was unexpected. 


“Waves rolling mountains high, indeed!” she 
exclaimed, disgustedly. ‘Why, they aren’t rolling 
any higher than second-story windows! Don’ 
= do any better than that, ever?” 

She soon came to appreciate the real beauty and 
majesty of a scene for which the figurative lan- 

age Of the poets, taken literally, had ill-prepared 
ner; but it was long before the dashed spirits of 
her Eastern cousins resumed their buoyancy. 

A like shock was that experienced by a lady 
who accompanied a friend for the first time to the 
White Mountains. . 

“There they are! Look!” she cried, as Mount 
Washington and the assembled peaks of the Pres- 
idential range burst majestically into view through 
parting clouds. jf 

“Where?” demanded her friend, eagerly. 
“What, not those? Why, I thought of course ko | 
would be snow-capped! What are they calle 
White Mountains for if they’re not white?” 

Still more discouraging was the experience of 
the farmer in a beautiful, softly rolling country, 
who was visited at the same time by relatives 
from Illinois and relatives from Vermont. Cousin 
John from the prairies grew restless after a da 
or two, and finally owned he felt shut in an 
smothered. ‘These bills! these hills! Living in 
a hole, I call it,” he said. “Now I like see a 
neighbor coming when he’s ten miles off, and get 
some sense an a, of the size of this good, 
big old world of ours. I want room!” 

Yousin Eliza, from the Green Mountains, made 
no remarks, but she shortened her visit by several 
days, and admit the reason, a trifle shame- 
| favedly, on the morning of her departure. 
| “The fact is, Eben,” she owned, “it’s so flat 
|round here I just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
| I’m downright homesick for a hill!” 





*® © 
MONKEYS ON GUARD. 


| "The monkey bears the same reputation the world 
} over; he is keen for mischief, but wary of de- 
tection. The same traits are exhibited in India 
and in Africa. What Lady Broome has to report 
|from Mauritius is in keeping with what other 


| ladyship, however, has observed some traits of 
|monkey character which have escaped the pro- 
| fessed naturalist. She noticed that these creatures 
chose Sunday for the time of raiding the sugar- 
cane fields because on that day all the world was 
silent and sleepy. 


It used to be my delight to watch from the win- 
dow of an upper bedroom the stealthy appearance 
of the old sentinel monkeys, who first peered 

| cautiously up, and who evidently reconnoitered the 
gone thoroughly. After afew moments of care- 
ul scouting, a sort of chirrup would be heard, 
which seemed the a for the rest of the colon 

| to scramble tumultuously up the bank. Such 
| games as then started among the young ones, such 
antics and tumblings and rompings! 

_But all the time the sentinels never relaxed their 
vigilance. They spread like a cordon round the 
gamboiing young ones, and kept turning their 
norribly wise human-looking heads from side to 
side incessantly, only picking and chewing a blade 
of grass now and then. The mothers seemed to 
keep together, and doubtless gossiped ; but let my 
old and perfectly harmless Skye terrier toddle 
round the corner of the veranda, and each female 
would dart into the group of ging monkeys, 
seize her property by its nearest leg, toss it over 
her shoulder, and quicker than the eye could 
follow she would have disappeared down the 
ravine. The sentinels had uttered their warning 
ery directly, but they always remained until the 
very last, and retreated in good order. 


* © 
HIS WAY HOME. 


nervous man on his lonely homeward way, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, heard the echoing of footsteps behind 
him, and dim visions of hold-up men and garroters 
coursed through his brain. The faster he walked 
the more the man behind increased his speed, and 
although the nervous one took the most round- 
about and devious course he could devise, still his 
tracker followed. At last he turned into a church- 
yard. 
“If he follows me here,” he decided, “there can 
be no doubt about his intentions.” ° 
The man behind did follow, and quivering with 
fear and rage, the nervous one turned and con- 
fronted him. 
“Why 


“What do you want?” he demanded. 
are you following me?” 

“Do you always go home like this,” asked the 
stranger, “or are you giving yourself a treat to- 
night? am going up to Mr. Brown’s, and the 

orter at the station told me to follow you, as you 


ived next door. Excuse my asking, but are you 
going home at all to-night?” 


e® © 


ALL SHE HAD. 


|" the absence of his wife and the illness of the 
servant, Mr. Taylor undertook to help three- 
year-old Marjory to dress. 


He had succeeded in getting her arms in the 
sleeves and ner the armholes ef her garments. 
and had buttoned her into them. Then he told 
her to put on her shoes herself, and he would 
button them. 

He soon discovered that she was vainly striving 
to put a left shoe on her right foot. 

“Why, Marjory,” he said, impatiently, “don’t 
you know any better than that? You are putting 
your shoes on the wrong feet.” 

“Dey’s all de foots I dot, papa,” replied Marjory, 
tearfully. 








writers have told of monkeys in Algeria. Her | 


| 


| 








TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, 

he, I ia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, 
take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It rebuilds the nerv- 
ous system. [Adv. 
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CARPENTRY 


offers you an exceptionally good chance to increase 
your earning power. There is always a demand for 
the skilled worker. Wecan show you to prepare your- 
self for a better paying eee to sell your services 
at the highest price. Wri 


te us, mention << adv., 
and receive free our 200- andbook describing 


e h 
our CARPENTRY COURSE and 60 others, in- 
cluding Mechanical Drawing, Architectural Dra’ and 
branches of engineering work. If you are ambitious, 
you will beinterested. Let us prove it at our expense. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


MENTION YOUTH’S COMPANION, MAY 23, '07 














SUMMER SUITS 
$5.00 
. $25.00 


The stylish and 
distinctive garments 
which we make to 
order are of the very 
latest New York de- 


— 





than you would pay in 
your own town for the 
usual unsatisfactory 
ready-made suit. Our 
arments are tailored 
»y high-class work- 
men; therefore the 
are perfectly finished, 


and always 
well. They wear well, 

, because we use 
only reliable materi- 
als; and they fit be- 
cause we make them 
accordin to your 
individual measure- 
ments. 

WE ASSUME 
ALL RISKS. 
Should anything you 
order prove unsatis- 
factory in any way re- 
turn it promptly, and 


we will refund your 
moriey. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


SUSPENDER SUITS . . $5.00 to $15 
TAILORED SUITS. . . $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . . $6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS. + «+ $9.75 to $20 
JUMPER SUITS . . . $6.00 to $20 
SKIRTS . . . . . $3.50 to $15 
JACKETS . . . . .«. $6.00 to $20 
RAIN COATS . . . . $8.75 to $18 
SHIRT-WAISTS . . 98 cents to $4.98 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 24 cents to $3.98 
WASH DRESS - «+ + $2.25 to $8.95 
BLACK SILK COATS ._ . $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and 
Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 
National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


























“Troning day is 
easy day now, since 
I use 


ASBESTOS 
SAD IRONS.” 


> 


How do Asbestos Sad trons make 
ironing easier ? Examine the illus- 
tration above, which shows an As- 
bestos_ Sad Iron cut vertically in 
half. You see a hood that covers 

the iron proper. This hood is lined 
with stos—a non duct 


of heat. 
the stove and remove the hood. 
Since the iron is solid—not partly 
llow—you must allow it to be- 
ed through and through. 
Touch the top of the iron with your 
moistened finger to test the heat. 

Now when the iron is hot enough you clap 
the hood overit. What results? The heat 
is bottled up. It is kept in the iron, where it 
is wanted—and away from the hand, where 
it is not wanted. 

Ergo, the iron stays hot and the handle 
remains cool. You don’t need to walk back 

e stove sosoon. You don’t havea stream 
of heat rising against your fingers and wrist. 
You don’t need a scorching, smoking holder. 

You can know all about Asbestos Sad Irons 
to-day if you will examine them at a hard- 
ware or housefurnishing store. When you 
consider the long, weary hours to be spent 
in ironing, it is well worth while to learn 
how those hours can be made more pleas- 





You put the iron on 





ant. And wouldn’t you be delighted to know 
that some—yes, many—of these hours can 
spare 

Ironing is an important factor in a woman’s 
work. It will take you only a minute to re- 
quest us (on a postal) to send our booklet, 
“Asbestos Sad Irons—Their Story.” That 
minute may mean many happier hours. 

Use the present minute. 


THE DOVER MFG. CO., 
900 Iron Ave., 
CANAL DOVER, OHIO. 
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quite erroneous. 
all nonsense, 


of meat to save your life.’* 


the best results. 


newest thing in breakfast foods. 
package 10 cents. 
able surprise to you. 


cereal quality. Large package 10 cents. 


Quaker Cornmeal. The unusual quality will be an agree- 
3-pound package 10 cents. 
Quaker Oats. The best oatmeal made; the standard of 





Note: The 10-cent price is not effective in the 
jar west. 


CHICAGO 








The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Reasons for eating more Quaker Oats 


OU and your children eat Quaker Oats, Quaker Rice 
and Quaker Wheat Berries because you like them; they 
agree with you and are satisfying and easily digested. 
Good enough reasons for eating them. 
But most people don’t eat enough of these foods. 
The greatest strength and endurance come from eating pure 
cereal foods such as those made by The Quaker Oats 


Company. , 
me Be. Harvey W. Wiley 
Chief of the National Government Chemistry Bureau 
in a report to a National Committee at Washington, D. C., says; 
‘*The opinion that particular foods nourish particular parts of the body is 
‘Nerve and brain foods’ are advertised, but they are 
I think we eat too much meat for health. 
eating nations of the world can endure more physical toil than the meat- 
eating nations. You cannot tire out a Japanese, who eats rice. He 
will draw you all around town on a pound of rice and be as fresh at the 
close of the day as when he started. You could not do that on a pound 


The cereal- 


Prof. Fisher of Yale University 


in a report on the result of the most exhausting tests on the subject, says: 


‘*T he experiments furnished a severe test to the claims of the flesh abstainers. 
The result would indicate that non-flesh eaters have far greater endurance 
than those accustomed to the ordinary American diet.”” 


The advice of these men should be followed: Eat more 
cereals, and be sure that you eat the best if you expect to get 


There is one safe guide in buying any cereal food ; ask 
for and insist on getting goods made by The Quaker Oats 
Company; you can be sure that they are clean and pure. 


Quaker Oats Quality means perfection. 


Quaker Wheat Berries. As delicious as it sounds. The 
Try a package, ro cents. 
Quaker Rice. Strengthening, delicious, ready-to-eat. Large 
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THE NEW 


Ihe old mare was going slowly down Long 
Hill, treading gingerly, with an eye for 
loose stones; it was a time for uninter- 

rupted narrative, and Mr. Marden, taking his 
regular summer boarder from the station to 
Marden Farm for her vacation, made the best 
of his opportunity. 

‘‘Now that we’ve got out o’ the town and 
beyond the fear o’ my meetin’ folks and having 
to pass the time o’ day every few minutes, 
there’s something I’ve got in mind to tell ye,’’ 
said Mr. Marden, briskly. ‘‘Counting this hill 
down and old Gammon’s up, I’ll have plenty 
o’ time for it, for old Jess is beyond urging these 
days, though she keeps her footing with the 
best of ’em.’’ 

**She looks exactly as she did last year—not 
a day older,’’ said the summer boarder, heartily. 
‘*O Mr. Marden, I do hope you’re going to tell 
me about the new minister, aren’t you? Last 
September he had just come, you know, and 
you were all wondering how you’d get along, 
after thirty years of dear old Parson Whitaker.’’ 


‘*He’s the very one I’m ready now to tell ye | 


about,’? said Mr. Marden, somewhat impa- 
tiently. ‘‘But this hill nor old Gammon’s 
won’t last me unless I get at it.’’ 

**T won’t say another word,’’ and the summer 
boarder looked so penitent that Mr. Marden 
smiled indulgently, and began his story: 


‘*He’s a real different make-up from Parson | 





“OH, ...1'M SO GLAD YOU'VE COMEI” 


Whitaker, the new minister is; we saw that first | 


off, soon as we deacons got a good look at him, | wife’s clothes,’ says Harriet, ‘you’d know my | home? 


but as I said to Harriet, that was nothing really 

against him, and being full forty years younger | 
than the old parson was when he was taken 
from us, we’d got to make some allowance for 
years and what they do for folks. 





BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 


MINISTER 


knew that whereas if we propounded to Parson 
were located, he’d have to take to the atlas and 


might say, this young feller would rattle off 
their situation as glib as if he was speaking of 
Green’s Pond. 

**Well, sir,—ma’am, I should say,—those first 
three weeks 0’ his settlement were mighty un- 
comf’table all round, I can tell ye! We men- 
folks all made one trip apiece to his study, and 
set there like bumps on a log, leastways 1 know 
I did, and by the others’ tell, ’twas the same 
with them. I couldn’t think of a thing to talk 
about excepting potato-bugs, but I couldn’t seem 
to stop talking about them. 
put ’em into my head I don’t know, but all 
sorts of anecdotes about ’em kep’ starting up in 
my mind, and there I set, me—the first deacon, 
all in a sog, when the minister spoke about the 
state o’ the church, but up and comin’ with 
| another potato-bug story as soon as there come 
| & pause, 

‘*And I wilted my collar all down to a mush, 
notwithstanding *twas a cool day. Deacon 
Lamson told me his talk was all of hens—he 
said he couldn’t get off of ’em, try as hard as 
ever he knew how. The minister was real 
polite to all of us, but we didn’t feel a mite 
more acquainted at the end o’ three weeks than 
we had the first day, though we liked his ser- 
mons first-rate. As for the 
women, there hadn’t one of 
7em been nigh Mis’ Gardner, 
beeause they were making 
new Clothes to wear. I reckon 
Anastasia Colburn had the 
worst time ever she’d known, 
cutting and basting from 
house to 





of another, and get at the 
minister’s wife too soon. 
***Why don’t you go over 
this afternoon in that good 
brown dress 0’ yours?’ I 
asked Harriet, the Monday 
after the third Sunday. ‘I 
saw the minister’s wife in the 
window as I came home from 
the post-office, and I thought 
she looked sort 0’ lonesome.’ 
‘**Tf you ever took any notice o’ your poor 


brown sleeves aren’t fit to go calling in, but my 
new dress will be done by Wednesday, and so 
will Mis’ Harding’s and Mis’ Wade’s and Mis’ 
Green’s, and we four are going to call on the 
minister’s wife, and I guess she’ll see we know 


Whitaker unawares where the pools o’ Gaza | 


eyclopedia, and we’d all stand even, as you) 


What in Tunket | 


house, so’s one | 
wouldn’t be too far ahead 


told me that as they only had about a quarter 
of a mile to ride, the tickle of it kep’ getting 
| into him so he had hard work to keep his face 
drawed down. 

‘*Well, when we came to the pa’sonage gate, 
ev’ry man got out and h’isted out his wife, and 
| they shook their skirts and took their cards out 
| of the pieces of paper they’d been wrapped in, 
and went up the front walk, and we men clim’ 
into our buggies again to wait for ’em to come 
out, as we were bid. 

‘*They rang the bell once, and nobody came, 
and then they rang it again; and at that Mis’ 
| Gardner bu’st into sight round the corner o’ 
| the house, with her hair all full o’ straw and 
| a big blue apron on over her dress. 





** *Oh,’ she cried, grabbing Harriet with one 
| hand and Mis’ Harding with the other, ‘T’m | 


so glad you’ve come, and your husbands, too! 
| Our horse has gone through the barn floor with 
two legs, and Richard is trying to help him 
up, and the horse is frightened! It does seem 
as if all kinds of things happened to us here, 
and I’m so homesick and —’ Then she began 
to ery and run toward the barn again. 

‘*Well, of course men are all for action. 
We'd all hitched and got up to that barn before 
you could say Jack Robinson ; but those women ! 
I don’t know why a crying spell should make 
7em see things so different, but they were all 
four of ’em patting the minister’s wife and 
putting their arms round her; and they took 
her into the house, and heard all about how the 
stove had acted, and the pump leaking, and 
they had a real satisfying time. 

**And when we’d got the horse up with no 
bones broke, and the floor in some kind 0’ shape, 
and had brushed the minister off and given 
| him a little advice here and there, and it seemed 
best to go home, those women were still at it. 

» ** *We’ve got a few things to talk over,’ says 
Harriet, ‘so you men can go along and we'll 
| come when we get ready. 
| and burn it up,’ and she handed me her card, 








something, too. 

‘*That night Harriet was more cheerful than 
I’d known her for a long time, and she had out 
the cook-book, searching in it. 

***1'd like to have something extra good in 
the way of a pudding to-morrow,’ she said, 


| kind of half to me and half to herself, ‘as long | ‘ 


as they’re coming to dinner.’ 

‘* *Who are?’ I asked her. 

***Oh, the minister and his wife,’ says Har- 
riet. ‘Poor little thing, it’s high time she had 


noon Mis’ Wade and Mis’ Green and Mis’ 
Harding are coming over, and Mis’ Gardner’s 
going to show us how to cut the new sleaves 
by her paper pattern—she does all her own.’ 

** *Thursday,’ says I, kind of dreamy. 
| that Mis’ Green’s and Mis’ Harding’s day at 
How’!l they manage?’ But by the 
way Harriet looked at me, I saw ’twasn’t best 
|to press the point in too deep. Git ap, Jess! 
I guess we’ve got enough view for once, and 
| we must be getting home, so’s our boarder can 
smart up for the minister and wife—jest brush 





Here, you take that | 


and I noticed the other men each received | ‘ 


|a meal out of her own house; and in the after- | ; 


‘Isn’t 


“*But where Parson Whitaker seemed just | something, if we have always lived in a small | off the dust a mite, | mean. Lauzee, they’re 


like one o’ the family, and his wife, too, to the | place. And what’s more, you’ve got to ride| such plain folks we don’t make company of | 


day they died, we couldn’t seem to feel so toward | me over there, same as Mr. Gardner rode her | ’em, nor never have from the first. We thought 


the new minister nor yet toward his wife; least- | over to old Mis’ Ransom’s the other day with | if we had ’em to tea to-night you wouldn’t lose | ; 


ways, I thought, and most o’ the men-folks did, | that glass o’ jelly.’ 


that she was a real gentle, pretty-appearing | 
woman, but all of our wives kept harping on 
her clothes all that week after the first Sunday. 
** *What’s the matter with her clothes ?’ I kep’ 
asking Harriet, but I couldn’t seem to get it out 
of either her or John’s wife what the trouble 
was, excepting that they set too well on her. 
***She’s come from the city,’ 


I told ’em, | 


‘* *Why, ’twas a pouring rain that day!’ says 
I, but Harriet shut me up mighty quick. 

***Tf there isn’t mud, there’s dust in these 
roads, Ab Marden,’ says she, ‘and when my 
boots get polished, I don’t propose to have ’em 
look as if they’d come.from an ash-heap right 
off, and Mis’ Harding and Mis’ Wade and Mis’ 
Green feel the same. We want you men-folks 


‘and of course folks there can study the fashion- | should get us there at four o’ clock.’ 


plates, or whatever you call ’em, all they want, | 


having no farm-work to do. I’ll wager if you 
two women should run in there of a morning 
before she got her hair out o’ the pins, you’d 
find she was as plain and common as anybody 
need want to see.’ 

‘*Well, then they fell on me and told me her 
hair waved natural, and that ‘nobody would 
think of running in to see a woman that had 
sleeves that set the way hers did.’ Well, then, 
I gave up, for I see they had a kind of a griev- 
ance, same as women will take now and again, 
on account of her hair. Some way or another, 
Banfield is a terrible straight-haired place—just 
happens so. Why, when I was a boy over to 
school in Marshby, there was a girl that had 
hair that waved and curled and—but lauzee, | 
don’t know where she is now; I’m only speak- 


ing of an instance. 


‘*Well, as I say, she—Mis’ Gardner—appeared 
to be all right to us men, but the minister him- 
self was so kind of young and stiff, and had so 
much book-learning, that we didn’t feel like 
stepping in to his study,—side door o’ the 
pa’sonage, you recollect,—same as we had with 
Parson Whitaker. 

“Of course, in the two years we’d been 
enduring those ‘supplies’ from the seminary 
we’d kind of got out o’ the way of it, but, 
anyways, the new minister wasn’t one you could 
feel to argue with about the Bible and religion, 
hor yet you wouldn’t hardly like to ask him to 
look over your squashes. It wa’n’t that he 
didn’t appear friendly and well-meaning, but 
there was something that kind of kep’ us back, 
and made us feel sort of stood to one side. 

**He had a sight of book knowledge, and we 


***Four o’clock’ says I. ‘Why, that’s most 
supper-time!’ But she just looked at me and 
made no reply. 

***And we have got cards,’ says Harriet, 
after a minute, ‘proper calling-cards,’ and she 
laid out before me a white piece o’ pasteboard, 
with ‘Mrs. Abner Marden’ on it, and down in 
one corner, ‘Friday.’ 

** ‘What in the world does that mean?’ I asked 
her, and she said she and Mis’ Wade were 
going to call Friday their ‘day at home,’ and 
Mis’ Green and Mis’ Harding had chose Thurs- 
day, for every week. 

***Are you going to gad all the rest o’ the 
time?’ I asked her; but she didn’t answer me 
that time, excepting to say that Mis’ Gardner, 
coming from the city, would know full well 
what they meant. 

‘*Now we’ve got to the top of old Gammon’s, 
supposing we rest a minute, what do you say? 
Well, Wednesday afternoon was as fair as any 
| day you’d wish to see, and not a mite o’ dust, 
| either, but we fout men harnessed up, same as 
| we were bid, and started to drive in the half a 
| mile to the pa’sonage. I turned out into the 
| road first; as we passed Green’s drive, out they 
| come, and the same when we got to the Wades’ 
j}and the Hardings’. The women-folks looked 

stiffer’n ramrods in their new clothes, and 





| what’s more, they eyed each other something | 


| the way cats do. 

| ** * Anastasia took consid’able more pains with 
| Mis’ Harding’s sleeves than either mine or Mis’ 
| Wade’s, I should judge,’ Harriet said to me, 
and that’s the only remark she made on the 
way. We were as solemn as a funeral p’ rade, 
| and I guess we felt so, excepting Jeems Harding 





| any time getting acquainted.’’ 
¢ © 


A THOUSAND ACRES OF FIRE. 


the colonists. Elias Pym Fordham, a young 
| English engineer who visited Illinois in 1817, 
| described in a letter to relatives his first experi- 
| ence with one of these sweeping conflagrations. 


| Since I began to write this letter I have been 
| interrupted by a tremendous fire in the prairie, 
which, driven by a strong south wind, threat- 
ened our habitations. By the exertions of about 
forty Americans we saved everything but a 
haystack of G’s. 

t was the most glorious and most awful sight 
I ever beheld. 
were in flames at once; the sun was obscured, 
and the day was dark before the night came. 
The moon rose, and looked dim and red through 
the smoke, and the stars were hidden entirely. 
Yet it was still light upon the earth, which 


the forests, and rushed like torrents through. 


like pillars of fire, casting forth sparkles of light. 

Their branches are strewed in smoking ruins 

round them. 
The wey to stop the fire is to light smaller 

fires, whic 

the grass with clapboards or poles. 


much trodden. There are five large fires visible 
to-night, some many miles off. 

The prairies are fired by the hunters to drive 
out the deer. Two or three years after a place 
: settled the grass is eaten down, and will not 

urn. 
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FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS. 


met at her Aunt Delia’s. It was apparent that 
the small helper had been carefully instructed 
in advance, and all went well until one of the 
members quietly suggested that it might be 
| proper to pass the cake-plate a second time. 

| ‘‘Aunt Delia,’’ demanded Geraldine, zeal- 
; ously clutching the plate to her small bosom, 
| *‘how many pieces does each person get?’’ 





n the early settlements of Illinois prairie fires 
| * were frequent, and were greatly dreaded by lg 


A thousand acres of prairie | 


appeared covered with fire. The flames reached | 
Some of the trees fell immediately ; others stood | ‘ 


are kept from spreading , 4 beating | “ 
his can | * 
only be effectual where the grass is short or | 8 


K a special favor, Geraldine was permitted to | ( 
pass the cake the day that the Ibsen Club | 











QOUVENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. 
i Set of 15 Lighthouses, 15 Washington, 15 Historic, 
25c. per set. Send stamps. THE ELL CO., Portland, Me. 


CLOYNE CAMP for BOYS. 
AS 


AS M LAKE in White Mountains, under 
direction of Dr. Huntington, Head Master of 
Cloyne House School, Newport, R.1., and Mr. S. E 
Balch, Plymouth, N.H. Boys taken for any period 
Number limited. Jane 1st to September 25th. 
BRAND 


SPRUCE 


Chewing cum. 
. The Real Thing. 
Made by us continuously for 57 years. Aids digestion. 
Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at dealers, res- 
taurants and News Stands. Regular package (5 sticks) 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Portiand, Me. 


SCREENS 


FOR WINDOWS and DOORS 


At Reasonable Prices. Large Stock. Also 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. Shipments 
Made to All Parts of New England. 


E. A. Carlisle & Pope Co:,4 Sudbury St., Boston. 


Where You Bought Your Storm Windows Last Fall. 


a OOO® ) 3 
For Camp: 


:and Woods: 
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®  Tourist’s Knapsack. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. 





® Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
5 Price $2.50. 

Made in a thorough manner, of extra 
s heavy brown canvas. Fits nicely on the 


@ back, so that a heavy load can be carried © 
with ease. On the top, blankets may be 2 
strapped, as shown in the cut. No 

sportsman’s outfit is complete without @ 
one of these bags. 
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Hunter’s Cartridge Vest. 


Given only to Companion subscribers @ 
for one new subscription and 10c. extra, 
postage included. Price 90c., post-paid. ‘ 





Made of 8-0z. brown duck and fitted © 

, : 1m, @ 
with loops for about forty cartridges. The ® 
weight of ammunition is evenly distrib- @ 
uted. We can supply Vest for 10 or 12 
gage shells, and 32 to 44 inches chest 4 
measure. ) 














Canvas Hunting Coat. ¢@ 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
) for one new subscription and 35c. extra, 
|@ postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. © 








® 
|@ This Coat is made of strong brown duck @ 
with corduroy collar. It is supplied with @ 


» six outside pockets and two large inside 
® game pockets. Suitable for hunting, fish- 
® ing, tramping or boating. Also for every- 
® day wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 
: 
x) 
2 
° 


inches chest measure. 
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\B,_v.S.INSPECTED AND PASSED. 
BY, UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
A OF JUNE 30, 1906. 
ESTABLISHMENT 
NO. 27-D, 
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Don’t Boil Ham. 


Don’t cook your own ham. 
Buy Squire’s Boiled 
Ham — ready to eat. It’s 
better, cheaper and more 
satisfactory. The finest hams 
obtainable, cured just right, 
cooked just right, no waste, 
tender, sweet, delicious. All 
dealers sell Squire’s 
Boiled Ham, 


CURED AND COOKED BY 
John P. Squire & Company, Boston, 


Boiled Ham is indis- 
pensable in summer. Coun- 
try homes, city homes, pic- 
nics, camping trips, yachting 
parties, all demand it. Figu- 
ratively speaking, summer 
outings rest on a foundation 
of ham sandwiches. To leave 
them out is to mar the pleas- 
ure of the day. 








Mass. 


































verybody 1s born 


kK, with a sweet tooth, 


but some develop a much keener appreciation of 
guality than others, and it is for these particular 
folks that Empress Chocolates are made—for 
people whoare capable of judging chocolates with- 
out the aid of local fashion, name plate, or price. 


Taste Empress Chocolates 


It is the only way to know 
all that you've been missing. 
















Luscious fruits and nuts in 
creamy, melting cane- 
sugar paste, enclosed 
in jackets of smooth 
brown Maracaibo 
and Caracas 
Chocolate. 


Just the best 
Chocolates you 
ever ate. 






















The best con- 
fectionery and 
drug stores have 
Empress Choc- 
olates, and sell 
them at 60c. 
per pound box. 








Imperial 
Chocolates Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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rt (CAMP LIFE is one of the 
a | most enjoyable features of 
“the summer season. It gives a 
| new lease of life to those in 

, search of rest and _ recreation. 


id There are but few diversions 
«»s which appeal so strongly to a 
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*s — boy, and men, too, are strangely cl 
"* — fascinated by the freedom found ie 
| under a canvas roof. He 
a) We can supply Tents of the ri 
*~" most popular shapes. This in- 

**® cludes “A” Tents, as shown in Lud 
i j the illustration, also “Wall” Tents, eon 
... Palmetto Tents and Hammock o 
wun Tents. The “A” and “Wall” es 
eum Styles are those generally ordered, ie 
ewe and can be supplied as follows: Fy 
ue za 
Pim pn * : 
ry SIZES AND PRICES a 
a Lagratart | Majehe of | Heigtt of | Price of | Prize of sice | Point | Poze of A 
ene “Wall” Tent 6 x 6] 6 fee 3 feet | $4.50 $1.75 “A” Tent 6x6 ft.| $3.75 | $1.75 8 
ee .* « - a 2 oS ig = ane i. 7x7 “| 5.00 | 2.50 one 
“ “  “ fo x 12] 9 “ | 4 « | 4225 | 5.25 .-« 10212“ | 1028 | 825 an 
"* These Tents are made of White Tent Drilling, and the prices named include Poles and Pins. All sent by == 
id express, transportation charges to be paid by the receiver. a 
? PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, | BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 1 
i ai a a Ai ii Pi il Fi te ie eb : Sill lee ec a lle El — 
MV! of s s s Brin. we Cee Se ee | s we. = s . ° « a. i vu Ha iar jl Biciels H asa’ ; s Baia s é ‘ é s ‘i | ae tn ju Siiiaad é é é 3 H i nis et La an 
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